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Foreword 


Boston  has  long  and  justly  been  famous  for  its  literary  culture,  and  it 
seemed  only  right  and  fitting  that  this  culture  be  commemorated  by 
an  exhibit  mounted  in  the  first  public  library  in  a major  city  in 
America. 

The  exhibit  opened  in  April,  1975,  with  the  reading  of  a specially 
commissioned  bicentennial  poem  by  Archibald  MacLeish,  "Night 
Watch  in  the  City  of  Boston,"  and  was  in  place  until  December, 

1976,  the  end  of  the  official  bicentennial  period.  This  MacLeish 
reading  marked  the  first  program  in  the  monthly  Literary  Boston 
Readings  which  brought  to  the  lecture  platform  distinguished 
literary  figures. 

The  exhibit  was  viewed  by  countless  numbers  of  patrons  and 
visitors  during  this  period  and  it  is  important  that  this  permanent 
record  be  created.  The  literary  Boston  exhibit  was  made  possible  by 
a grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (NEH), 
administered  through  Boston  200,  the  city's  bicentennial  agency.  The 
Library  acknowledges  the  support  of  the  Endowment  and  the  Task 
Force  on  Literature. 


February  1977 


Philip  J.  McNiff 
Director  and  Librarian 
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Preface 


In  1876  the  fervor  of  the  Centennial  touched  every  citizen.  Because  of 
his  position  as  director  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Justin  Winsor 
was  in  a unique  position  to  tap  this  enthusiasm,  to  enrich  the 
Library's  historical  archives.  He  gathered  any  documents  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  nation;  materials  that  seemed  more  ephemeral  he 
put  into  scrapbooks;  he  asked  authors  to  deposit  all  writings  on  the 
Centennial  in  the  Library's  collection.  Beyond  adding  to  the  treasures 
of  the  Library,  Winsor,  whose  main  concern  was  always  attracting 
readers,  was  interested  in  making  these  materials  accessible  to  the 
public.  In  our  Bicentennial  year,  the  same  impulse  to  discover  our 
past  and  cultural  identity  generated  historical  research,  exhibits, 
television  programming,  and  literary  works.  Boston,  A State  of  Mind 
which  drew  much  upon  Winsor's  resources  was  also  infused  with  his 
spirit.  Its  authors  feel  that  this  book  has  value  as  a record  of  the  1976 
exhibit,  but  more  important,  it  is  a means  of  sharing  with  the  public 
materials  we  found  in  Boston's  cultural  institutions  that  document 
300  years  of  cultural  and  social  exchange  in  one  community. 

This  is  not  a traditional  literary  history  for  it  is  less  concerned  with 
great  literary  works  or  famous  authors  than  with  the  exploration  of 
what  was  being  written  about,  read,  and  debated  in  a city  rich  in 
literary  culture  and  historical  tradition.  We  have  attempted  to  work 
from  the  broadest  definition  of  culture:  the  range  of  artifacts  to 
which  we  refer  includes  popular  fiction,  children's  books,  reform 
propaganda,  religious  tracts,  women's  journals,  as  well  as  belles- 
lettres. 

By  sampling  the  works  published  over  a 300-year  period,  it  is 
possible  to  follow  the  interplay  of  values,  new  technologies,  and 
cultural  expressions  in  the  complex  network  of  writer,  editor, 
printer,  publisher,  librarian,  bookseller,  and  reader.  In  the 
publishing  industry  alone,  one  can  see  the  effects  of  technological 
advances  in  the  1830's  and  40's  on  the  evolution  of  popular  forms 
and  on  the  subsequent  debate  over  censorship.  The  attempt  to 
monitor  public  taste  and  moral  values  becomes  a crucial  issue  taken 
up  by  leaders  of  cultural  institutions  and  local  governments  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  and  continues  so  today. 

When  we  speak  of  literary  Boston,  moreover,  we  are  referring  to  a 
sphere  of  influence  that  extends  far  outside  the  geographical  limits  of 
one  city.  As  the  cultural  hub  of  New  England,  Boston  provided 
forums — lyceums,  literary  clubs,  magazines,  publishing  houses — 
for  new  authors  and  avant-garde  literary  movements  from  the  towns 


and  cities  in  its  orbit.  Nationally,  the  city  represented  a cultural 
mecca  for  many  like  William  Dean  Howells,  who  left  a provincial 
Ohio  town  to  breathe  the  same  air  as  the  literary  giants.  Once  here, 
he  found  himself,  beyond  his  wildest  dreams,  eating  at  the  tables  of 
unapproachables  like  Holmes  and  Lowell,  publishing  their  works, 
and  receiving  their  encouragement.  Some  of  the  same  aura,  we  feel, 
adheres  to  Boston  even  to  our  own  day. 

Although  this  is  not  an  encyclopedia  or  even  a survey  in  the  usual 
sense,  it  is  a gathering — a representative  selection — of  some  of  the 
rich  variety  of  material  we  found  when  we  assayed  the  collections  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library.  We  drew  not  only  on  fine  and  rare  items 
(the  famous  Bay  Psalm  Book,  for  instance),  but  also  on  the  clippings 
and  scrapbooks  of  a virtually  unknown  nineteenth-century  archivist, 
Abram  Cutter,  who  saved  such  ephemera  as  theatre  tickets  and 
playbills.  In  many  cases  the  choice  of  one  item  over  another  was 
dictated  by  its  better  visual  impact — in  a visual  exhibit  that  seemed 
to  be  a valid  criterion.  In  some  cases  comprehensiveness  decreed  that 
a richer  field,  say  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  be  less  represented 
than  it  might  have  been  so  that  sparser  pickings,  say  the  mid- 
twentieth century,  might  be  included.  Serendipity  had  something  to 
do  with  what  is  here  as  did  constraints  of  time  and  budget.  We  tried 
to  evoke  the  spirit  of  Boston  and  to  be  fair  to  the  city's  tradition  — 
if  someone's  favorite  author  or  book  is  left  out,  someone  else's  we  are 
confident  is  included. 

This  book  is  divided  into  two  parts  reflecting  the  two  Literary 
Boston  Bicentennial  exhibits  which  generated  it.  The  first  section 
"Boston,  A State  of  Mind:  A 300-Year  Dialogue  Between  Author  and 
Audience"  is  both  chronological  and  thematic  in  structure,  beginning 
with  the  Puritan  "errand  into  the  wilderness"  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  concluding  with  wanderings  in  the  urban  wilderness  of 
the  early  twentieth  century.  The  second  section,  "Contrasts:  The 
Past,  the  Present,  and  Six  Boston  Writers,"  pairs  three  historical 
personalities  with  three  of  our  contemporaries  and  attempts  to 
penetrate  the  dialectic  of  continuity  and  change  in  the  Boston 
tradition. 

In  addition  to  Justin  Winsor's  four-volume  Memorial  History  of 
Boston  (Boston,  1880),  we  offer  the  following  suggestions  for  the 
reader  who  wishes  further  to  pursue  the  topics  briefly  introduced  in 
this  book.  (Paperback  editions  of  all  are  available.)  One  could  begin 
most  profitably  with  Howard  Mumford  and  Bessie  Zaban  Jones's 


fine  collection,  The  Many  Voices  of  Boston:  A Historical  Anthology, 
1630-1975  (Boston,  1975).  A good  brief  and  graceful  account  of  the 
received  opinion  about  Boston's  political  and  social  history  is 
Thomas  H.  O'Connor's  Bibles,  Brahmins,  and  Bosses:  A Short 
History  of  Boston  (Boston,  1976).  For  the  physical  growth  of  the  city 
the  classic  source  is  Walter  Muir  Whitehill's  Boston:  A Topographi- 
cal History,  second  edition  enlarged  (Cambridge,  1968).  Still  useful 
for  their  anecdotal  richness  are  Van  Wyck  Brooks's  two  studies  of 
nineteenth-century  Boston  literary  life:  The  Flowering  of  New 
England  and  New  England:  Indian  Summer  (New  York,  1936  and 
1940).  F.  O.  Matthiessen's  American  Renaissance:  Art  and  Expres- 
sion in  the  Age  of  Emerson  and  Whitman  (New  York,  1941)  remains 
the  finest  synthetic  study  of  the  high  period  of  nineteenth-century — 
essentially  Boston-centered — culture.  A useful  corrective  critique  of 
pious  verities  has  been  offered  by  Martin  Green  in  The  Problem  of 
Boston:  Some  Readings  in  Cultural  History  (New  York,  1966). 
Cleanth  Brooks,  R.  W.  B.  Lewis,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren  have 
produced  a masterly  two-volume,  historical  anthology,  American 
Literature:  The  Makers  and  the  Making  (New  York,  1973)  which 
helps  put  the  Boston  achievement  in  a larger  American  context. 
Students  driven  to  further  voyages  on  strange  seas  of  thought  should 
turn  to  the  series  of  annotated  reading  lists  prepared  by  the  "Boston: 
An  Urban  Community"  programs  at  the  Boston  Public  Library:  each 
booklet  offers  informed  historical  guidance  into  subjects  as  varied  as 
architecture,  family  life,  geography,  and  immigration  as  they  relate 
to  the  Boston  area. 

We  wish  to  thank  those  who  helped  us  in  various  ways  with  the 
original  exhibits  and  this  book.  Literally  dozens  of  our  colleagues  at 
Boston  University,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  Boston  200  were 
helpful  as  were  all  the  members  of  the  Task  Force  on  Literature  listed 
elsewhere  in  this  book.  We  would  like  to  thank  especially  David  D. 
Hall  of  the  American  Studies  Program  at  Boston  University  for 
getting  us  involved  with  the  project  in  the  first  place  and  advising  us 
all  along  the  way.  Cecelia  Tichi  of  Boston  University  was  kind 
enough  to  read  and  annotate  an  early  draft  of  this  material.  Martin 
Green  encouraged  publication  and  offered  an  example  of  clarity  in 
his  own  work.  Philip  Driscoll,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  early  in  the 
venture  introduced  us  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  staff.  Y.  T.  Feng, 
Chief  of  the  Research  Division,  smoothed  the  way  for  publication  of 


the  book  and  helped  with  innumerable  small  kindnesses.  Francis  X. 
Moloney,  Assistant  Director,  proofread  final  drafts  of  the  exhibition 
copy  and  the  book  manuscript,  drawing  on  his  vast  knowledge  of 
details  in  Boston  history.  That  there  is  any  book  at  all  is  due  to  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  Boston  Public  Library's  Director, 

Philip  J.McNiff. 

Eugene  Zepp  and  Kitty  Nicholson  of  the  Library's  Print 
Department  and  Robert  Johansen  and  Ellen  Oldham  of  the  Rare 
Book  Room  were  interested  and  helpful  as  we  drew  out  and  photo- 
graphed the  items  in  their  care.  Without  Frank  Bruno's  help,  we 
would  never  have  located  many  of  the  unusual  journals  and  portrait 
collections.  Ernie  Clark  of  the  Book  Delivery  Section  wrestled  huge 
folios  out  of  the  stacks  for  us.  Charles  Longley  brought  some  key 
newspapers  to  our  attention.  Ruth  Hayes  of  the  Children's  Room 
offered  access  to  some  interesting  juvenile  books.  Jan  Seidler  of 
Boston  200  offered  help  at  critical  moments  in  bureaucratic  politics. 
Laurie  Crumpacker  and  Lynn  Weiner  shared  items  from  their  own 
collections  with  us.  Eugenia  Kaledin,  author  of  a fine  walking  tour  of 
literary  Boston,  shared  information  all  along.  Ruth  Whitman  was 
kind  enough  to  review  the  section  on  Anne  Sexton  and  offer  advice 
on  that  difficult  poet's  work.  Barbara  Swan  graciously  lent  some  of 
her  extraordinary  drawings  of  Anne  Sexton.  Richard  J.  S.  Gutman, 
who  was  concurrently  working  on  a slide-tape  show  on  a similar 
theme,  shared  his  picture  sources,  information,  and  enthusiasm  with 
us.  Archie  Hobson  cast  a cold  critical  eye  throughout  on  our  prose, 
as  did  Judi  Wright  near  the  end  of  the  project.  Michael  McDonough 
helped  transform  our  raw  material  into  finished  exhibits. 

We  want  to  thank  Gordon  Lewis  for  taking  time  from  a busy 
schedule  to  print  the  photographs  for  this  book.  Elizabeth  Wade 
White  and  Walter  Harding  graciously  supplied  key  photographs. 

Val  Hymen  of  United  South  End  Settlements  gave  us  access  to  the 
photographic  collection  of  South  End  House.  Susan  Martin,  Diana 
Kleiner,  and  Julie  Tai  typed  successive  drafts  of  this  material  with 
good  humor  and  attention  to  style,  and  we  are  grateful.  Richard 
Zonghi  deserves  special  credit  for  the  care  with  which  he  did  the 
design  and  layout  of  this  book — a good  deal  of  its  impact  is  a result 
of  his  skill.  Thanks  are  due  to  William  Murphy,  the  compositor,  and 
to  Thomas  and  Duncan  Todd  and  the  staff  of  Thomas  Todd 
Company,  Printers,  for  their  concern  and  careful  work. 

Need  we  add  that  any  errors  of  commission  or  ommission  are  ours 


alone . We  hope  that  this  book  communicates  some  of  our 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  and  we  hope  that  readers  will  want  to 
investigate  further  on  their  own  the  infinite  variety  of  Boston. 

Barbara  Hobson 

February  1977  Paul  Wright 


Boston,  A State  of  Mind: 

A 300-Year  Dialogue  Between 
Author  and  Audience 


1 


2 


Educational 

Beginnings 


Boston's  Puritan  founders  felt  the  need  for 
establishing  educational  institutions  from 
the  beginning.  Their  theology  rested  on 
individual  responsibility  and  personal 
access  to  God  by  reading  the  word  of 
God,  the  Bible.  As  early  as  1642  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  passed  an  act  imposing  fines 
for  the  neglect  of  education,  and  in  1647 
the  famous  "Quid  Deluder  Satan  Law" 
was  enacted  compelling  establishment  of 
schools: 

It  being  one  cheife  piect  [object]  of  that 
ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in 
former  times  by  keeping  them  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by 
pswading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so 
at  least  the  true  sence  b meaning  of  the 
originall  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses 
of  saint  seeming  deceivers,  that  learning 
may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our 
fathers  in  the  church  £r  commonwealth, 
the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavors, — 

It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  every  towne- 
ship  in  this  jurisdiction,  after  the  Lord 
hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  50 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith 
appoint  one  within  their  towne  to  teach 
all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him 
to  write  & reade. 


1.  Harvard  was  established  in  1636  by  an 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  to  train  clergy  in  the  country  of 
their  birth.  John  Harvard's  bequest  in 
1638  left  the  young  college  his  library, 
half  his  fortune,  and  his  name. 

2.  In  a country  where  books  on  a great 
variety  of  topics  were  scarce,  the  de- 
struction of  five  thousand  books  (1764) 
was  a great  loss  to  the  college  and  com- 
munity. 


An  Account  of  the  Fire  at  Harvard-Col  lege  ^ 

in  Cojibndgc  ; with  the  I.ofs  luftaincd  thereby. 


CAMBRIDGE,  Ja 


LA^T  ftighi  HARVARD  COLLEGE, 
fuScml  ihc  mod  ruinous  iofs  a ever  met 
with  finre  io  found&bon.  In  tf«  mKkile 
of  • vt  r;  trmpefluous  mght,  a ftrere  cokl 
fiorro  of  fnow  artendeil  wi<b  biuh  wind,  we  were 
awaked  bf  the  atamrOf  IhV.  ' Htrvdrd  I laQ,  the 
oolf  one  ^ our  ancient  buildings  whKh  dill  re* 
maifsed,*  «.*id  the  repoficory  of  our  mod  valuable 
treiTum,  the  public  LtBRARv  and  Philolbplucal 
ArrAtArut,  was  l<xn  in  Baines.  As  it  waa  a 
time  of  vacation,  in  which  the  (ludcnts  were  alt 
difperfed,  oot  a (ingle  petlbo  was  left  m any  of  the 
Cc^egtjL  except  t«o  or  three  in  (hat  t^rt  ot 
Mf^Ta/ellt  mod  diflant  from  lUtxerd,  where 
the  fire  could  not  be  perceived  till  the  whole  lur- 
rounding  air  began  to  be  illumHUtcd  by  it : When 
it  was  ddeover^  from  the  town,  it  had  r.len  to 
a degree  of  violence  ifiat  defied  all  0{^fitKMV  It 
s conje^ured  to  have  brgun  m a beam  under  the 
hearth  in  the  library,  wktre  a fire  ba<l  been  kept 
for  the  ulc  of  the  General  Court,  now  lefiding 
and  fining  here,  by  rrafuo  of  the  Small- Pox  at 
BoAon  : from  thence  it  burft  out  into  the  Libra- 
ry. The  books  cafily  fubmined  to  the  fury  of 
the  flame,  wtticb  with  a rapid  and  vrcritlable  pru- 
gnfi  made  ks  way  into  the  Apparatus  Cliamber, 
and  fpread  thro*  the  whole  burUing.  In  a very 
fhort  time,  (ha  venerable  Momiment  of  (be  Piety 
of  our  Anceftnrs  was  (u'n’J  into  an  bcjp  vf  rums. 
The  other  Colleges,  j/ra^k/ra-Hall  and 

woe  in  the  utmoft  hazard  of  lha- 
hng  (he  fame  fate.  1'he  wind  driving  the  flanungi 
Cinders  dircAly  upon  their  roofs,  they  blazed  oi^ 
►*ikvcraj  iSiuer^  JifiJrrot  pUPt  f for  eouU  tbe^ 
have  bem  fived  by  all  (he  help  (he  Town  coultf 
affurd,  had  it  not  been  (or  the  aflj(iar<e  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  (he  (ieneral  Court,  among  whom 
his  Ezcellmcy  the  Governor  was  very  aSive  ; 
who,  notwkliflandtni;  the  extreme  ri^or-ofthe 
(cafon,  exerted  (Isemle)ves  m fupplying  the  luw  n 
Engine  with  warer,  which  they  were  obfiged  o 
fetch  a(  lafi  from  a ddlance,  two  of  the  Colkg:: 
pumps  bring  then  rendered  ufrtrf^  Even  the 
new  and  beautiful  chough  it  was  on 

the  windward  fide,  hwJly  efraped.  It  (load  U’ 
near  to  Hsn<ird,  ihat  the  fainrs  aAually  (rized 
K,afKl,if  they  had  not  been  immcdatrly  fup(><cflcd, 
tnufl  have  carried  ir. 

B'lt  by  the  Bleffing  of  Gotken  the  vigorous 
efT  rts  of  the  afliflar't,  the  »li->  wan  confined  to 
//sriird  Hall  ( a.*id  thm,  befides  tfwdcfliwAiuo 
rk  (he  private  {•roprriy  r>f  iIkHc  who  had  chambers 
n I*.  thepuMic  Iofs  nvery  great  , perhaps  are- 
parable.  The  labrary  and  (he  Apparatus  sihaL 
for  many  years  had  bm  g'owing.  and  were  now 
jodgnl  to  be  the  befl  fumiihesJ  m Amrtwa,  are 
anniNiLKcd.  But  to  give  the  public  a nuire  dif* 
trf)  idea  of  the  lofi,  we  fliall  ibit  a (umnury 
View  of  the  general  contriMa  cf  each,  as  far  at  we 
can,  on  a fudden,  recoiWI  tV-n. 

0/  il:  1 IBit  \RY. 

I r contained— Tlie  I Lly  Scripiuf-i  in  almofl 
all  languagTs,  with  (lie  mofl  valualilr  Lx^Ct'iM 
and  Commrntaforr,  anci-nt  and  m u'r-fn  —1  'c 
whole  Ubrary  of  t!kC  late  learned  Dr  " t, 
who  at  hi«  drath  beq  lealhcit  l-j  ili.sO’Urge, 
^co.ttained  the  I arguins  Talmuoi,  Kabi>rn«. 
roJry.ot,  and  other  vali  ablc  trafls  relative  to  t.rj- 
rf.ra’  •tetaturr,  whkh  is  tamht  herr  llielitwj. 

: t c tlie  late  eminen  Dr.  I hcop'.i'us  Gale  : — 


r:ul.  9?  ' 


>vS  Ut  l\. 


<—  \II  (he  Fathers  Greek  and  Latin,  in  their 
belt  editions.  — A great  number  of  iraAa  in 
defence  of  revealed  religion,  wrote  by  the  m 
mafleriy  hands  the  laA  and  prdlni  century  — 
Sermons  of  (he  moft  edebrat^  Engfilh  divines 
both  of  (he  eflabhOicd  nadonal  church  and  pr«>- 
tefiant  dilTri^ry  >'ra^  upof  all  the  brandies 
of  colonic  divinity  Ml|t*he  donation  of  the  vene- 
tdKt  Sockty  fur  propagating  the  Gofpel  in  foreign 
parts  onfillingof  aveat  miny  volumes  of  tracts 
Jgainff  Popery,  publinrd  tn  ificKeigns  of  Charles 
11  an<I  Jar.es  II.  the  R >>  lean  leAures  and  other 
the  motf  efieemed  Kagiilli  fermom  A valua* 
b e coi'cftk  n of  modern  theological  trraiifcs  ptc* 
(eriicd  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Stieiinrk,  Lte  lA»d 
Bifbop  of  l^ondun,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Hales  E R’  ^ 
and  Dr.  AVilfbn  of  Lon  )on  .A  vaA  number  of 
philological  trafls  corwaining  the  rudiments  of  al- 
mod  all  languages,  ancient  and  modern  The 
Hebrew,  Greek  a^  Roman  aotkjuitiei.— The 
Greek  ai^  Roman  CUffics  prelimtnl  by  the  late 
excellem  and  caibohc-fpinred  Bilhop  Elcrkeley  t 
moft  of  them  the  heft  edi'iona  Alargc  Collrt* 
lionofHiA-xy  and  tMOgraplucal  traAs  anesrot  and 
rnodefn.— DinertaiioMM  vanousPofoical (ubjeCfs 
—The  Tranfa^iom  « the  Roval  Society.  Aca- 
tlemy  of  Scxocea  in  Ervicr,  A^la  EruJitorum, 
MiktlUnea  curiofs  the  works  of  Boyle  «od  New- 
ton, with  a great  variety  of  other  maihematcai 
and  philofophicai  (reatifb-— A coflo-^ioA  of  the 
mofl  approved  Medical  Authors  chiefly  prefented 
by  Mr.  James  of  the  ^nd  of  Jamaica  ■,  to  whch 
Dr.  Mead  a>d  othra  Geotkmen  nude  very 
coofiJrralile  addiiK>ru|>  ABc  Anit<smical  cuts 
and  two  cxnvIciC  SlM^flOt.of  (iJlgaa  frarw. . 
I (US  colle^rjA  weuUhve  bc0  very  fervirrahle 
to  a Prof<(Tor  of  Phyfyc  and  Anadsmy,  when  t.Se 
revenues  of  the  College  (bould  lave  txen  luflici- 
ent  to  fubfifl  a gentleoun  in  ihn  ckarafier.— A 
Few  ancient  and  valuable  Mandchpts  m iTilTrrenC 
language*  —A  pw  of  excellent  new  Ghibet  of  (’« 
largcfl  fizr,  prelcnted  by  Andrew  Ofiver,  iun. 
I'Jqt— A variety  of  Cunofitica  natural  atkl  ainfi- 
ctal,  both  of  American  and  foreign  produce  — A 
font  of  Grerk  types  (which,  as  we  had  not  yet 
a prtniir-g  office,  was  rrpofited  in  the  Idwary ) pre- 
fented by  our  great  bcmcfaflor  the  late  worthy 
1 homa  Hollts  Efqiof  London  I wbofe  piflure, 
as  Urge  u the  lilc,  and  inflituiions  lor  two  Pro- 
icfTwihips  and  ten  Scholarlhips  perifhed  in  the 
flames  - — -Some  cf  ti  e nv>n  confideriMr  adr'i- 
iions  that  ha-1  been  made  of  late  years  (othc  libra- 
ry, came  Irom  other  beanrhes  of  this  generous 
Fan  ily. 

1 he  library  contained  ab)ve  five  ihoufard  vo- 
lumes xll  which  were  canfumed.  eKcept  a lew 
b«ka  m the  hands  of  the  members  of  (he  hcofr  t 
and  two  donatmns  one  made  by  our  lire  honora- 
ble laeutenar.t  Gorernor  Dummer,  to  the  value 
of  $o  I.  flrrfing  « the  other  of  56  volumes  by  the 
I reiem  w.  rtSy  Thomas  Huifis  P R-S.of 
1 Andun,  to  whom  woduve  been  ann>ully  obli- 
g'd for  valuable  additions  to  our  late  library  : 
Which  donations  bung  but  lately  (ectiveJ,  ‘■  kI 
ri  K the  pru|<r  boxes  prepared  (ur  t'«m  j and  (o 
(leaped  the  general  ruin. 

-As  the  library  rctoeds  aee  burnt,  nodoobt  f 'fre 
v.1iiab',e  benefaflKXis  have  been  omitted  n ti.  s ac- 
count, which  was  drawn  up  only  by  nie.'ivor} 

Of  tht  ATIMRATUS. 

WIIFN  rhe  late  wonhy  Thomas  Moi.lu, 
Efqi  o?  I --ndoo  founded  a Preftfrofftnp  of  M i- 
ih  ma»<s  arnl  Phihilophs  in  Harvard-Culk^*.  i e 
firm  a fine  Apparatus  for  Exj'cntrc'ta!  I’- 
phy  m Its  fevcrzl  PrancScs- 


UncifTtSe  he»1  of  Mtdamo,  llere  weft  ms- 
chmes  fiir  rzperuneait  (A  (afhng  bodies  of  *h« 
centre  of  gravity,  and  «-f  crnoilu^  forces  v— she 
(everal  rmelaaicai  powcis  balances  of  differm? 
fons  levers  pullics  axes  in  |wnirucli'.o,  wedges 
compound  engines  ) with  curious  models  of  each 
in  brafi.  * - * — • • 

In  HydrafitUn^  rety  nice  balances  j n am! 
bottles  uf  vanots  fixes  Sited  wxh  brsbexps  vtf- 
feb  for  proving  the  grand  hydroflauc  Paiad*-*, 
fiphons  g’xfs  modcK  ol  pumps  hydruftaiic  b*- 
lanc<‘,  ^c. 

In  there  was  a nwmbeJ  of  Jiflerent 

tubes  for  ilw  1'oriMelIun  rxpennKor,  a Urge  dou- 
bfc-bairell'.l  Air-pump,  with  a great  v»iety  of 
receivers  U thlferent  (izes  and  fhapes  \ fyiu-g"*, 
exhsuflirg  and  CiHsdofingt  Baiometer,  Ihes* 
trumrter  . —with  nuiny  cth^  aiiicies. 

la  Ofita,  there  were  IcversI  f-rts  of  rrierors, 
cuocare,  convex,  cylftdrc  t Lrnfcs  of  differenc 
foo  ) inftrun  eofs  foe  proving  the  fundamental 
law  of  refraction  j Prifms  »«th  Uw  whofc  appa- 
ratus for  the  Newtoman  ilicofy  of  li^ht  aod  cokxsi 
the  cairxra  ohicurs 

And  a varsety  ul  toArumcno  for  m'lfirflaneous 
p-irpsfrs 

THE  following  arneWs  were  afterwards  feoi 
us  by  Mr.  Thomas  I I-.’Ls  Nephew  to  that  ge- 
nerxxn  Gentleman,  viZ-  an  Orre'y,  an  armuL/y 
Sphere,  and  a box  of  Miciufeopts  y all  of  exqui- 
fite  wixkmanfhip. 

For  Jjlftttmy,  wr  had  before  been  fuppried  wi'h 
Tcldeopcs  o^differeot  lengths  i one  of  la  feet  v 
and  « bufa  CJiudtaA.pf  x Jsev^'^  otnauOJL* 
Tclefimpe  ot  'a  grritcr  fcn-.tfh  % w >«h  lo'merly 
bclooged  to  the  celebrated  l>r.  Hall,  v,  We  had 
alfo  the  mofl  uf.fi.l  inflfumrnts  f--r  Dtdlling 
I'hI  tor  Jxrtc.iv/.  a Lnlt  krriciicle,  with  pUin 
fights  and  magnetic  needle.  Alf  •,  1 cunoos  Te- 
lefWipe,  with  a complete  apparatus  for  raking  the 
dilTerenre  uf  level  1 lately  prefented  by  Cljiflo- 
pher  Kiluy.  liqi 

Many  very  valoableaiWiiioni  have  of  lafc  years 
beco  ni^  to  this  ap|aratu»  by  feveral  generous 
benefaAors  whom  it  would  br  ingri'itude  oot  to 
commetnotate  here,  as  no  veftiget  of  their  dona- 
(iOr.i  remain  AS'e  are  under  obligation  to  men* 
Don  pwrticulirly,  the  ia'r  Sir  l*e(er  \Na/rcn,  Kne, 
Sir  fleniy  IrankUnd,  Bart.  Hon.  j--ruthan  Bel- 
cher, Elq»  I-f.  Governor  of  Nova-ScobJ  i Tho- 
mas Haocoek,  Kfiji  James  R-  ;iurn,  Lfiji  Elze- 
kki  Goktthwiit,  Elq;  J h-i  Hancock,  A.  M.  of 
Bulbm,  xAtl  Mr.  (>:  >rt  Hariifoo  ol  lyso-lon, 
Mcfcha'-t.  Fdhti  ihcfc  Gfruteme'i  we  received 
fioe  reflefti'  g l eiefcrspes  nf  diffefenr  magnifying 
powns  t and  a.'»pted  to  difTctent  obtVr»atnvs  ; 
Microtiupesof  the  fcvrral  fi>ru  now  n u<e  t 1 lad- 
lev's  Qiiadrant  fitted  in  a new  manner  ; a mce 
Vanatiun  Cnm|vils  and  Ihpping  needle  i with 
utflruments  lor  the  feveral  nugnctcal  and  rleflri- 
cal  expenmettj— all  iicw.  and  of  < xcclknt  wuik- 
maftlhp.— Act  oasiaovio! 

Citmkrid^f,  Jan  if.  1764  .As  tV  General 
AtTemblv  have  tms  das  chnefultr  and  unanimouf- 
Is  voted  to  tebuiklf/ercarf  ! lail,  it  ereouraces  t»s 
to  hope,  that  theLiax  *t  y an<l  Apr  at  atcs  wiU 
a'.ibb;  repaired  by  the  pnvate  •nuni;k<  "C*  f th-le 
wliO  wiih  »ci'  to  .AmrrK'a,  hivr  a r?gv-t  'orNew- 
F ngUml,  and  know  the  imporunce  ot  Iitcraiur-.* 
to  the  Church  and  .Si.te.  • 
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(@r«mnattans  iTunetati 

O R. 


An  elegy  compofed  upon  the  Death  of  Mr.  fohn  Woodnuuuj, 
formerly  a School  Mafter  in  'Bojlon  : But  now  PubblTied  upon 
the  DEATH  of  the  Venerable 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Chevers, 

Tbc  larc  and  famous  Schooi-MaHec  of  B»jm»  in  ; Who  Departed  this  L^e  the 

Twtmtj  firji  of  1708.  Early  in  the  Maraing.  In  die  Nmety-foanh  Vear  of  his  Age. 


I JlghiParts Speech thisDay wear.W»i(f»i»gC#»«i 
I;Dcclia  d Verbit  friuthnit  FarttufleSi  HtuMt. 
And  not  declined,  AJverhs  and  Cpnjun^ienSt 
laLtSiei  1 otch  they  Hand  todotheix  fon^iooS. 
With  Prepefitien  ; but  the  mod  afTcdtoa 
Was  ilUl  oblcrved  in  the  InterjeSua. 

The  SuhJljHtnc  fccming  the  limbed  bed, 

Would  fee  an  hand  to  bear  him  to  his  Red 
The  AdjeHne  with  very  grief  did  fay, 
flold  me  by  drength,  or  1 llull  faint  away. 

The  Cloudsof  Tears  did  over-caft  their  faces. 

Yea  all  were  in  mod  bmeniablc  Caflt- 
The  five  Declemfiont  did  the  Work  decline. 

And  7#.Vilic  PrtHtM  7m,  The  work  is  tluoe ; 
But  m tius  cafe  tliofe  have  no  call  to  go 
That  want  the  y»cjme,  and  can  t fay  O' 

The  proHtuni  faid  that  if  the  were  there, 

There  was  no  need  of  diem,  they  might  them  fpare : 
But  for  the  take  of  £mpbjjis  they  would, 

In  their  Dilcretioo  do  what  ere  they  could. 

Great  honour  was  confet'd  on  Cenjugjnem, 

Tlicy  were  to  follow  next  to  the  fieiatiewt. 

Amo  did  love  him  bed,  and  D»c<»  might 
Allcdgc  he  was  his  Glory  and  Dchghc. 

But  Ugp  laid  by  roe  he  got  his  skill, 

And  therefore  next  the  Herfe  I follow  will 
bid  bctlc,  hearing  them  fo  hot, 

Yet  knew  by  hon  much  Reaming  he  lvadgoi..i« 
0 yerh  the  Active  wctc,  Or  furc, 

Smm  to  be  StBitr  cuuld  not  well  endure: 

But  diis  was  comiqpa  to  them  all  to  Moan 
Their  load  of  gnef  they  could  not.foon  Depeu. 

A doleful  Da)T  foe  fVr//,  tbev  look  fo  9***Jy, 

They  drove  bpedacors  to  a Mournful  Study. 
Thcf'er/i  irregular,  ’twas  thought  by  toe, 

Would  break  no  rule,  if  they  were  pleas  d to  come. 

could  not  be  found  ; fearing  difgracc 
He  had  witli-drawn,  fent  M^reo  m his  Ptace.^ 
Pofam  did  to  the  utrood  be  was  able. 

And  bore  as  Stout  as  if  he'd  been  A Tahle. 


y»lo  was  willing,  tfolo  lome-wluc  (lour. 

But  fiislo  rather  chofc,  not  to  ilaod  out. 

Fo/am  and  yoU  wlih'd  ail  might  afford 
Their  help,  but  had  not  an  Imperptrue  W^i. 

Edo  from  Service  would  by.no  means  Swerve, 
Railict  than  fad,  he  thougnt  the  Qakes  to  Serve. 

Fto  was  taken  in  a fir,  and  laid,  . 

by  him  a Moomful  POEM  Ibo^d  be  made.  *1 
rero  was  willing  for  to  bear  a part, 

Alcho’  be  did  it  w tdi  an  akiog  heart. 

Ferot  excus'd,  with  gnef  he  was  fo  Torn, 

He  could  not  bear,  he  needed  to  be  born. 

Such  H0MM1  and  Fcrli  as  we  defc^tve  find. 

Mo  Rnlo  did  their  aicvrulancc  bind. 

They  were  excepted,  and  cicroptcd  lieoce. 

But  $0^Me$,  ail  did  bbme  for  negligence. 
yerh  Oflspnng,  Participles  lund-in-nand. 

Follow,  and  by  the  fame  diredlion  Band  : 

The  red  Promifcuoufly  did  croud  and  cumber. 

Such  Mulucudes  of  each,  they  wanted  Number. 
Next  to  the  Corps  to  nuke  th'  actcadancc  even, 
Jove,  Mereary,  ApoHo  came  from  heaven. 

And  ysrgil,  Cato,  gods,  men,  Rivers,  Winds, 

With  EUgtet,  Tears,  Sighs,  came  in  their  kinds 
Ovtd  from  Pontms  had's  ApparreU'd  thus, 

In  Exile-wceds  bringing  De  Trifiihut : 

And  Homer  fure  had  b^n  among  the  Rout, 

But  that  the  Stones  fay  his  Eyes  were  out. 

Qaecns,  Cttiet,  Cauntrses,  Ijlaads,  Come 
Ail  Trees,  Birds,  Fiihes,  and  each  Word  in  Urn, 
What  Syatax  here  can  you  cxpcdl  to  find  t 
Where  each  one  beats  luch  dilcompofed  mind. 
Figures  of  Di^on  and  Condtu^ion, 

Do  hccle  : Yet  Band  fadiy  looking  00. 

That  fuch  a Tram  may  in  their  motion  chord, 
Frofodia  gives  the  mcalure  Word  for  Word. 

Sic  Mtjlat  Ociwit, 

Z3tnj.  Xompfon. 


A Short 


l^J^TKODVCTIO^^C. 

latiu^onjue. 

For  the  Ufe  of  theLower 
Forms  in  the  Latin  School. 


Being  the  Accidence  AbbriJg’d  and 
Compiled  in  that  moft  eafy  and 
accurate  Method,  wherein  the  Fa 
mous  Mr.  Ei^ekielCbeevertMV^t'.t-^ 
and  which  he  found  the  mod  ad- 
vantageous by  Seventy  years  ex- 
perience. 


The  Thh'd  BJi}ioy,  Revifed  CorriBl^i' 
by  the  Amber."’ 

To  which  are  added  -a  Catalogue  of 
Irregular  Nouns  and  of' 'Verbs 
I difposUCA.lohah-enc.'jHy;'; ^ . j 

~T~6~ST6'irTn  aVF  ‘I 

Printed  by  E.  Green.,  for  Benj.  E/irt,  at  j 
^ j his  Shop  in  King  Street.  \ 1 2 A-  | 

! — ' ■- 
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3.  The  Boston  Public  Latin  School  was 
founded  in  1635  to  educate  young  men 
for  entrance  to  the  projected  college. 
Ezekiel  Cheever  (1615-1708)  was 
master  of  the  Latin  School  for  38  years. 
Cotton  Mather,  his  most  famous  pupil, 
called  him  the  "civilizer  of  his  age.” 

4.  An  edition  of  Cheever's  famous  "Latin 
Accidence." 

5.  In  New  England  and  the  neighboring 
colonies  the  Primer  became  an  institu- 
tion, occupying  the  same  shelf  as  the 
family  Bible.  It  was  used  in  Boston 
schools  as  late  as  1806.  Dozens  of  edi- 
tions were  published,  and  more  than 
three  million  copies,  it  is  estimated, 
were  sold. 

6.  The  famous  moralizing  alphabet  of  the 
New  England  Primer. 
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THE 


lj;^x>o<xxx>:xx:><xxx><><><x>o<><><>!:;;^ 
THE 

- NEfV’ENGLAND 

PRIMER 

ENLARGED: 

Or,  an  eafy  and  pleafant 

Guide  to  the  Art  ot  Readicg. 

Adorn’d  with  Cuts. 

To  which  are  added^ 

The  Assembly  of  Divines 
and  Mr.  Cotton’s 
-C  A T E|C  H I S M S. 

BOSTCi\':  ^ 

X Printed  by  T.  andj.  Fleet.  the  0. 

^ Bihie  Sc  Heart  in  CornhilJ.  ^ 1 

^XXX><XX><XXXX><XX>(><X><XX^^ 


NEW  ENGLAND 

PRIMER; 

OR, 

AN  EASY  AND  PLEASANT  GUIDE 

TO 

THE  ART  OF  READING. 


Cornell  toltj  ®uts. 


TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 


THE  CATECHISM. 


3SACHUSETTS  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SOCIETY, 
Oepositoiy  No.  13  Comhill,  Boston. 

1 843. 


5a 


5b 


A 

In  Jdam'i  Fall' 
Wc  finned  all. 

As  runs  the  G/a/s,. 
Man’s  Life  doth  pa&. 

B 

Thy  Life  to  mend. 
This  Boei  attend. 

HI  iHH 

i 

t J ^ 

My  Boei  and  Htart 
Shall  never  part. 

C 

The  Cat  doth  play, 
And  after  flay. 

Job  feels  the  Rod, 
Yet  blefles  God. 

D 

A Dog  will  bite 
A Thief  at  Night. 

Proud  Korah'%  Troop, 
Was  fwallowed  up. 

E 

An  Eaglis  Flight 
Is  out  of  Sight. 

The  Lion  bold 
The  Lamb  doth  hold. 

F 

The  idle  Fool 
Is  whipt  at  School. 

■ 

The  Moon  gives  Light 
In  Time  of  Night. 
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Early  Printing  and 
Bestsellers 


In  accordance  with  their  theological  and 
social  stress  on  the  printed  word,  the  Puri- 
tans soon  brought  to  the  new  world  the 
equipment  necessary  to  produce  their 
own  books.  Controlled  by  the  colonial 
government,  printing  was  at  first  associ- 
ated with  the  educational  center  at  the 
new  college  in  Cambridge.  It  was  not  until 
1674  that  John  Foster  was  licensed  to  print 
at  the  ' Sign  of  the  Dove"  in  Boston  proper. 
Several  books  were  widely  distributed 
and  went  into  many  editions — becoming 
seventeenth-century  "bestsellers."  Often 
copies  of  early  editions  of  these  books  do 
not  survive,  being  literally  read  to  pieces 
by  going  from  hand  to  hand. 


1.  Stephen  Daye,  the  indentured  servant 
of  Mistress  Glover,  the  owner,  began 
the  first  press  in  English  America  in 
1638.  The  printing  press  itself  was  simi- 
lar to  those  of  previous  centuries,  and 
presses  would  not  change  structurally 
until  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

2.  The  famous  Bay  Psalm  Book,  the  earli- 
est extant  product  of  the  Stephen  Daye 
press,  appeared  in  1640.  Earlier  Daye 
had  printed  a broadsheet  freeman's 
oath  and  an  almanac.  The  well-known 
Twenty-third  Psalm  as  rendered  into 
"English  metre"  by  Thomas  Weld,  John 
Eliot,  and  Richard  Mather  begins: 

The  Lord  to  mee  a shepheard  is,  want 
therefore  shall  not  I. 

Hee  in  the  folds  of  tender-grasse,  doth 
cause  me  down  to  lie: 

To  waters  calme  me  gently  leads.  Re- 
store my  soule  doth  hee: 

He  doth  in  paths  of  righteousnes:  for 
his  names  sake  lead  mee. 

3.  John  Eliot,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indians, 
tried  to  convert  them.  In  1663  his 
famous  Indian  Bible,  a prodigious 
scholarly  feat  and  a considerable 
printer's  achievement,  appeared  in 
final  form. 


4.  Edward  Johnson's  Wonder-Working 
Providence  (1654).  The  early  settlers' 
attempts  to  explain  their  mission  to 
themselves  were  widely  circulated. 
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'£ieb 

WHOLE  ■« 

BOOKE  OF  PSALMES  eJ'-2 

I 'i^  ' TRANSLATED  mtt  ENGLISH  f -j  V' 
'gJGj  (JWetre.  £j‘~2 

' .*  WJicreuato  is  prefixed  sdircourfede-  „i.^^ 

. 'Hj  daring  not  only  the  lawlullnes,  butalfor-’jLS 


d the  neceJfity  of  the  heavenly  Ordinance 
./  * offinging  scripture  P'almcs  in  jV  ” 

the  Churches  of  p')^2 


God. 

P*fc  C<i//.  III. 


pivjj 


^if  «l  Let  the  werd  of  God  dwell  flenttouflj  in 
. TT  you,in»llwifdome,tettchingandexhort.  'r| 
i”g  one  another  in  Pfalmei,Himnet,  and 
[p$ritnail^nfs,fngingttthe  Lordwtth 
grate  injour  hearts.  ,'*^i  •' 


gT4U€%njOHr  i.  ^ 

e> 

James  v. 

i IfanjkeafflictedJethimpraj^andif  ; 

V,”!!  n any  he  merry  let  him  fingffalmes.  jT}'  o' 

5P; 

Imprinted  n 

'QP  .6  40  p? 
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^ JOHN  ELIOT-  i§ 
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WonderAvorking  Providence 
O F 

SION5  S AVIOV%^  • 


Being  a Relation  of  the  HrR  planting  in  New  EngUnd^ 
in  the  Ycaic , 161S. 

C H A p.  I. 

The  fdd  Ctnditicm  »f  England  , vphen  this 
Tto^le  removed. 

Hen  England  begin  to  decline  in  Religion, 
like  luke-wirme  Laodicta  , and  inltead  of 
purgirg  out  Popery,  a farther  compliance 
wxi  fought  not  onely  m viine  Idolatrous 
Ceremonies , but  alfo  in  prophining  the 
Sibbith,  and  by  Prochmition  chre  ughout 
their  Pjrilh  charchci , exafperatirg  lewd 
' and  prophane  perfont  to  celebrate  a Sab* 
bath  like  the  Heathen  toVentu.Bacciu  and  Ceres;  in  fo  much  that 
the  multitude  of  irrel'g  ous  lafcivious  and  pop  111  affefled  per- 
fons  fpred  the  whole  land  Iike^r4y^^yari,in  this  very  time  Chrift 
the  glorious  King  of  his  Churches , raifes  au  Army  out  of  out 
Nation , for  freeing  his  people  from  their  long  fervitude 
under  nfurpng  Prelacy;  and  b.caufe  every  corner  of  England 
was  filled  with  the  fury  of  malignant  advetfaries,  Chtifl  creates 
aNcw  £«|/Wtomufter  up  the  firft  of  his  Forces  in ; Whofc 
low  condition  , little  number,  and  remotcnciTi  of  place  made 

B thele 
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5.  Michael  Wigglesworth's  Day  of  Doom 
first  appeared  in  1662.  Graphic  descrip- 
tions of  Judgement  Day  stirred  sinners 
to  remorse: 

W allowing  in  all  kind  of  sin,  vile 
wretches  lay  secure: 

The  best  of  men  had  scarcely  then 
their  Lamps  kept  in  good  ure. 

Virgins  unwise,  who  through  disguise 
amongst  the  best  were  numbered. 
Had  clos'd  their  eyes:  yea,  and  the  wise 
through  sloth  and  frailty  slumbered. 


For  at  midnight  brake  forth  a Light, 
which  turn'd  the  night  to  day. 

And  speedily  an  hideous  cry  did  all  the 
world  dismay. 

Sinners  awake,  their  hearts  do  ake, 
trembling  their  loynes  surprizeth; 

Amaz'd  with  fear,  by  what  they  hear, 
each  orte  of  them  ariseth. 


6.  Mary  Rowlandson's  terrifying  tale  of 
her  capture  by  Indians  is  still  exciting 
reading.  So-called  captivity  narratives 
were  to  form  a distinct  sub-genre  of 
American  literature  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  persistent  identifi- 
cation of  the  Indians  with  the  agents  of 
Satan  is  evident  in  Rowlandson's 
choice  of  words: 

It  is  a solemn  sight  to  see  so  many 
Christians  lying  in  their  blood,  some 
here  and  some  there,  like  a company  of 
Sheep  torn  by  Wolves,  All  of  them 
stript  naked  by  a company  of  hell- 
hounds, roaring,  singing,  ranting  and 
insulting,  as  if  they  would  have  tom 
our  very  hearts  out;  yet  the  Lord  by 
His  Almighty  power  preserved  a 
number  of  us  from  death,  for  there 
were  twenty-four  of  us  taken  alive  and 
carried  captive. 


%tlt  oa?  Of  SDoonn 

O R,  A 


descriptio 

of  the  Great  and  Laft 

Judgment. 

WITH 

A SHORT  DISCOURSE 


about 


ETERNITY 


, Ecclef.  12. 14, 

For  God /hall  bring  every  work,wto  /ndgmeml, 
vrith  every  fecret  things  whether  it  be  good  , 
I or  whether  it  be  evil. 


LONDON, 

Primed  by  TV  G for  /ohn  Sim,  it  the 
Head  it  oweetings  Alley-end  in  Cernhilt, 
■ next  Houfc  to  the  Foyal-Exchange,  1673. 
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CaptitJitp  f 3Reftoratioul 


O F 


Mrs.  MART  ROWLANDSON,  % 


A Minifter  s Wife  in  New- England. 


4a  Wherein  is  fet  forth,  The  Cruel  and  Inhumane 
Ufage  fhe  underwent  amongft  the  Heathens,  for 
4^  Eleven  Weeks  time : And  her  Deliverance  from 
IM  them.  -«'  PT 


4i 

4i 

■ia 

4a 
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Written  by  her  own  Hand,  for  her  Private  Z>fe  : And  now  made 
Puhlick  at  the  earneft  Dejire  of  fame  Friends,  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Afflilled. 


Whereunto  is  annexed, 

A Sermon  of  the  Poffibility  of  God’s  Forfaking  a Peo- 

pie  that  have  been  tiear  and  dear  to  him.  ^4 

Preached  by  Mr. Jofeph  Rowlandfon,  Husband  to  the  faid  Mn.RojrUndfon: 

It  being  his  Laft  Sermon. 


m 

.0* 


Printed  firft  2t  New-England : And  Re-printed  at  London,  and  fold 
by  Jofeph  Poole,  at  the  £lae  Bowl  in  the  Long4Talk_,  by  Chrijls- 
Church  Hofpital.  i63i, 

4^  4^  4^ 
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THE 


iiisToin 


OK 

NEW'  ENCEAND 

FROM 

TO 

„ — .<4o«- 

HV  JOHN  WIXTHUOP,  KS^. 

FIRST  COVERNOt’Jl  OF  lUi:  COLO.VV  OF  THE  MASSAC  Ift'SETTS  DAY. 
FROM 

HIS  ORIGINAL  IVIANUSCRIPTS. 

'wmm. 

TO  II.I.USTRATE 

TME  Civil.  AND  ECCI.ESIAS'ITCAI,  CONCrn.VS,  THE  CEOGHAPHY,  SETTLE 
MF.N  TANH  lASTII  LTIO.VS  OF  THE  COLNTHY,  AND  THE  LIVES 
AND  MAXNEUS  OF  THE  PKINCIPAL  PLANTEHS.  ■ 

— OH- 
IO’ JAMES  SAVAGE, 

MEMBER  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY'. 

VOL.  I. 


S;ppe  andivif  Q. 

tliccTc*,  cum  majomm 
ncccmii. 


I,  P.  Scipioncni,  pr.Picrea  civitaiis  no«ira;  pra»claros  viros,  soUtos  iia 
imag^iK's  iotucrentur,  veheinentis^ime  sibi  aniniiim  aJ  virtutcru 
Salluslf  Bell.  Jugnrtfu  c.  <i*. 


WMXT  1:1  KO 

Hooton : 


r/nsT  aovA'/{.vo/(  o/''  .\/Ass.\c//f .s/rr/\s. 


I I i>  1 rs  u x>  1 I'  11  fj 


TX  IX  */  X'  i\  I\  1> 


1x0.  S'  Corn' ^UT'C*. 

, '.asi. 
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A City  on  a Hill 

1 . John  Winthrop  (1588-1649)  was  gover- 
nor of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
during  most  of  its  formative  years, 
from  1629  until  his  death.  He  is  re- 
membered for  his  powerful  sermon,  "A 
Model  of  Christian  Charity,"  aboard 
the  Arbella  as  the  Puritans  girded 
themselves  to  face  the  unknown.  He 
exhorted  his  followers  to  knit  them- 
selves into  a sharing  community: 
fVe  must  entertain  each  other  in 


brotherly  affection;  we  must  be  willing 
to  abridge  ourselves  of  our  superflui- 
ties, for  the  supply  of  others'  necessi- 
ties; we  must  uphold  a familiar 
commerce  together  in  all  meekness, 
gentleness,  patience,  and  liberality.  We 
must  delight  in  each  other,  make 
others'  conditions  our  own,  rejoice 
together,  mourn  together,  labor  and 
suffer  together:  always  having  before 
our  eyes  our  commission  and  com- 
munity in  the  work,  our  community 
as  members  of  the  same  body. 
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2.  John  Cotton  (1584-1652)  arrived  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1633  as  an 
established  Puritan  clergyman,  having 
served  as  vicar  of  St.  Botolph's  church 
in  Boston,  England. 

3.  Roger  Williams  (1603-1683),  well 
known  to  us  as  the  founder  of  Rhode 
Island,  engaged  in  a bitter  pamphlet 
war  with  John  Cotton  over  the  true 
nature  of  religion  and  liberty.  The 
terms  of  the  dialogue  can  be  inferred 
from  the  successive  titles: 

Williams,  The  Bloudy  Tenent  of 
Persecution  (1644) 

Cotton,  The  Bloudy  Tenent  washed 
and  made  white  in  the  bloud  of  the 
Lambe  (1647) 

Williams,  The  Bloody  Tenent,  yet 
more  bloody  . . . (1652) 


P THE  ..  . . • 

« BLOODY  TENENT 

YET 


CJ. 

C-.!* 


More  Bloody: 

B Y 


>-4 


H'V  _ _ 

Mr  Cottons  endevour  to  wafli  it  white  in  the 
' B L o o D of  the  L A MB  Ey 

-Of  whofe  precious  Blood,  fpilt  in  the 

^ Blood  of  his  Servants  j and  . 

Of  the  blood  of  Millions  fpilt  in  former  and  ^ 

later  Wars  for  Gonfcicnce  fake , 

Hj0  THAT 

Moft  Bloody  Tenent  of  Perfectition  for  caufe  of  ^ 

“P®"  * Yryal,  is  found  now  more  ^ 

apparently  and  more  notorioully  guilty. 

T U i J ^ 

In  this  tvejoynder  to  Mr  Cettan,  are  principally 

I.  The  Natnre  of  Perfecutiony  p 

II.  The  Poiver  of  the  Ci*v'tU  5*»?0r^Examined3  ^ 


in  Spirituals 

lll.The  Parliaments  permilpott  of?  j , 

4 Dijfmhg  Confeiences 

AlfoCas  a Teflimony  to  Clarks  Narrativt  )h  added  ^ 
a Letter  to  Mr  Endkot  Governor  of  the  Afajfachufets  in  N.  E. 

^ By  R.  Williams  of Providence  in  Ne>^e- England. 


^ Printed  for  giles  Calvert^  and  are  to  be  fold  at 

^ Weft-end  of  Pauls , 1 552.  SS 
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1 

■ Ml  MORA  Eli  E 


Relating  to 


•T, 

\y 


VVlTCHCRAFTSr.; 


And  POSSESSIONS. 


n^u 


A Faithful  Account  ofmany  Wonderful  andTSur- 
prifing  Things,  that  have  befallen  feveral  l 
■witchtd  and  Po^^ffed  Perfo'ns  in  New-England.  f 
Particularly,  A NARRATIVE  of  the  marvellous 
Tro/ibte , and  Rdeef  Experienced  by  a pious  Fa-".i  • 
inily  in  Bojlon^.  very  lately  and  fadly  molcftedL:]  v 
. witli  E V 1 Li  S P 1 R I T 5.  ' • 

JVhereunto  is  ttddedy  , 

A Difeourfe  delivered  unto  a Congregation  , 
Bojhriy  on  the  Occafion  of  that  IllujirioHs  Pro^  ^ d 
^ •uideneg.  As  alfo  J 

■'A  Difeourfe  delivered  unto  the  fame  Congrega— 

'i  £ion.j  on  the  occafion  of  an  horrible  Selj-Murd  .t  * 
der  Committed  in  the  Town.  L 

y/iih  an  Appendixy  in  vindication  of  a Chapter,  4? 

in  a late  Book  of  Remarkable  Providences,  from  | 

. the  Calumnies  of  a Quaker  at  Ptn.ftlvHnia.  ‘ * 

H'rittgn  By  Cotton  Mather,  Mimjier  of  the  Gofpel.j^ 

And  Recommended  by  the  Miniftert  'J 
of  BofioM  and  ChArlefion  | 


Printed  at  inN.Er.fU:td  hy  R.  P. 

Sold  by  Jofepli  Brumingy  at  his  Shop  at  the  Cor'« 


3E 


WONDERS 

OF  THE 

INVISIBLE  WORLD 


Or,  The  Wonders  of  the 


// 


^ntJiKble 

Displ.iy’d  in  Five  Parts. 

Parti.  .4n  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  Written  by 

the  Reverend  Mr.  C.  M. 

P.  II.  Several  Letters  to  the  .Author,  e?c.  And  his  Reply  relating 
to  Witchcraft. 

P.  III.  The  Differences  between  the  Iniwbitantsof  Village,  and 
Mr.  P.rnis  their  Miniftcr,  in  Niv-Enghnd. 

P.  IV.  Letters  of  .1  Gentleman  unintcrefted,  Endeavouring  to  prove 
the  received  Opinions  about  Witchcraft  to  be  Orthodox.  With  (hort 
Effays  to  their  Anfwcrs. 

P.  V.  A fhorc  Hiftortcal  Accout  of  Matters  of  Fnifl  in  that  Affair. 

To  which  is  added,  A Poftfeript  relating  to  a Book  intitled,  Tlx 
Life  of  Sir  IhLl  kU  P H I P S. 


Collefled  by Ca/t/,  Merchant,  of  Bo/fm  \a  tg^v-Er.gLmJ. 
l.iccnfed  and  Entred  according  to  Order. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  iV.ir/;.  Hill.tr,  at  the  Prin‘cs-.!r>i/s,  in  Lc-idcn-HnUfirc::, 
over  againR  St.  M.try-Ax,  and  fofeph  CoUjer,  a:  the  Golden- 
on  L onilon-  Bridge.  1700. 
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Wicked  Witchcraft 

The  persecution  of  “witches"  began  long 
before  the  Salem  trials  of  1692  and  was 
not  unique  to  Salem.  Witchcraft  had  been 
part  of  the  lore  and  legend  of  New 
England  since  the  beginning,  and  reached 
back  into  the  pre-history  of  western 
Europe. 

1.  Books  like  Memorable  Providences 
merely  served  to  arouse  an  already 
prepared  public. 

2.  Robert  Calef's  attack  on  the  part 
ministers  played  in  the  witchcraft  cases 
had  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
publicly  burned  in  Harvard  Yard 
(1700)  by  order  of  Increase  Mather. 

3.  Samuel  Sewall  condemned  witches  but 
he  later  showed  his  humaneness  in  his 
pamphlet.  The  Selling  of  Joseph  (1700), 
the  first  in  a long  series  of  antislavery 
tracts  by  Bostonians.  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  and  his  abolitionist  fellows 
could  look  back  some  130  years  to  the 
ancient  “Judge  of  the  old  theocracy" 
for  inspiration. 

4.  Sewall  (1652-1730)  served  as  a judge  in 
the  notorious  Salem  Witchcraft  Trials 
of  1692;  but  he  publicly  repudiated  his 
role  in  1697.  The  lively  diary  he  kept 
between  1674  and  1729  has  been  pub- 
lished and  is  one  of  our  best  sources 
for  the  texture  of  life  in  late  seven- 
teenth-century Boston. 


. 


The  Selling 

o F 


JOSEPH 

A Memorial. 


yOTi.A’iMVCU  as  Liberty  is  in  rtal  value  next  usste  Life ; Nom  tt  part  wsti 
it  ihemfelves,  or  Jejsrtve  others  of  it,  but  upon  ntoH  mature  QouftsUratton. 


F' 

The  N imeroufnefs  of  Slaves  at  this''ay  in  the  Province,  and  the  Uneafinefi 
of  them  under  their  Slavery,  hath  put  many  upon  tl'inkinR  wheihet 
the  houndation  of  it  he  firmly  and  well  Lid;  (b  as  to  lufiain  the  Yalf  Weight  that  b 
built  upon  It.  It  is  moft  certain  that  all  Men,  as  they  are  the  Sons  ol  AJam,  ai3 
Coheirs ; and  have  equal  Right  unto  Liberty,  and  all  other  outward  Omioris  of  Life. 
COD  hash  given  the  Earth  [ with  all  its  Commodities  ] unto  the  Sons  »/  Adam,  PJal  i !{• 
a 6.  And  bath  made  of  One  Blood,  all  Notions  of  Mtn  for  to  dwe  I 'Os  a I tbo  face  of  the  Earth, 
astd  ha  h.  determtneJ  the  Ttmei  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  if  ihtir  babttatun  : 1 bat  thep  ' 
jhculd  feek  the  Lord.  Forafmuch  then  at  we  are  the  Off'P’ing  of  G O D 8tc.  AS  17.26,27,29. 
Now  although  he  Tide  given  by  the  lall  AD.\M,  doih  Infinit.W  b'lte'  Mens  lillares, 
tefpciaine  GOD  and  themfdves;  and  grai  ts  ihem  a molt  b;ntfid.il  and  inviolrbla 
Le.rfj  under  the  B]  oad  Seal  of  Heaven,  who  weie  before  cnl\  Ten  ms  at  Will  ■ Yet 
through  the  Indulgence  ol  GOD  10  oui  Firll  I’aren  s after  the  Fall,  the  outward  Effats 
ol  all  ,-.nd  ever/  ol  their  Children,  riHUins  tlid  lame,  as  to  one  another.  Si>  cl.al 
Oiiginallv,  and  Naturally, there  i>  no  luch  thiiii  as  slivcry,  Jofpb  was  righ'fully  no- 
moie  a S'ave  CO  his  Bieihien  than  they  weie  to  hhn  : and  tl'Cy  had  no  more  Au  hsiity 
to  Sell  him,  dian  they  had  to  ,v/a;  him.  And  ti  tb  p had  no  '.ing  to  do  to  S-.ll  nim  ; 
the  b.u gaining  wi  ll  them,  and  paying  down  T wenty  pieces  of  Silver,  tould 

not  make  a liile.  Nciii  er  cordd  Fuqlar  hare  any  l etter  Intetcit  jn.l  im  ilian  f d 
Jjhmueltcet  had.  Gt»-  57.  20,  27,  28  For  he  that  lliall  in  this  cafe  plead  Alierattmof 
ProLertf,  feemstohave  Oiiti  ed  a great  part  of  his  own  cl  rim 'o  Humanity  I h.  re  is 
no  proportion  beoiteen  Iwenty  Pieces  of  silver,  and  LfBERTY.  The  Crminodity 
it  lell  is  the  Claioisr.  It  Arabian  Gold  be  imported  in  any  quantities,  moff  are  atiaid 
to  meddle  with  it,  though  they  11  ighi.  have  it  at  ealy  rates;  Icil  it,  it  Ihould  h'avtb 
been  wiongiully  taken  icomi  the  Owners,  it  fhoufd  kindle  a fire  to  the  Conlumptiorl 
of  their  wools  Elhste.  k^Xii  pity  thetd  Ihould  be  mote  Caution  uLd  in  buying  4 
FiOtfe,  or  a little  lileiefsrlufl  ; 'han  theie  Js  in  puichafing  Men  and  Women  : Whenai 
they  are  (he  Otlspriitg  of  GOD,  and  their  Libcicy  is, 

Aura  fretiofior  Omiti, 

And  feeing  GOD  hath.faid.  He  that  Stealetb  a Alan  and  SeHeth  him,  or  if  he  h 
found  in  bit  bard,  he  flail  junlr  be  put  to  beaih.  Exod.  a I.  16.  This  Law  being  ot  K- 
v£il.illiiig  Eq  ity,  wheiein  Xian  Stealing  is  rarked  amougit  the  molt  a'roeiout  of 
Capital  Climes : What  louder  Cry  can  there  be  made  of  that  Celebrated  Warning, 


Qaveat  Em  ft  or  ! 


A.od 
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The  Considerable 
Mathers 


The  Mathers  are  the  first  of  those  eminent 
and  idiosyncratic  families  that  give  a 
special  flavor  and  character  to  the  history 
of  Boston.  Not  only  were  they  a consist- 
ent political  force  in  the  life  of  the 
colony,  beginning  with  Richard  Mather 
(1596-1669);  they  also  contributed  greatly 
to  the  intellectual  and  literary  life  of 
Boston  and  New  England.  The  family 
accumulated  possibly  the  largest  private 
library  in  the  New  World  before  the  Revo- 
lution— over  4,000  volumes.  Given  the 
scarcity  and  expense  of  books  during  the 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuri- 
es, this  was  a remarkable  achievement, 
and  a testimony  to  the  lust  for  learning  in 
provincial  Boston. 

1 . Increase  Mather  (1639-1723),  son  of 
Richard,  was  a clergyman  of  note, 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  a 
political  leader  of  first  importance. 

2.  Mather’s  sermon.  The  Wicked  Man's 
Portion,  is  noted  as  the  first  book 
(1675)  printed  in  Boston  itself  rather 
than  Cambridge.  It  is  typical  of  the 
massive  publication  of  sermons  during 
the  period. 


Cafes  of  Confcicnce 

Concerning  evil 

SPIRITS 

Perfonating  Men, 

Witclicrafts,  infallible  Proofs  of 
Guilt  in  liicli  as  arc  accufed 
with  that  Crime. 

All  Confidered  according  to  the  Scriptures, 
Hillory,  Experience,  and  the  Judgment 
of  many  Learned  men. 

By  jntreafe  spatljct,  Pidident  of  I^arbact 
CollcDgC  at  CiUllbriDgC,  and  Teaciier  of 
a Church  at  BOSTON  in  Ncw-England. 

Fiov.  11.  II.  — rhiu  Tni’hstH  yinfitir  tit 

tetrtii  efTritrbf  to  them  thdt  feud  unto  titt^ 

Effeiutt  D^mintt,  ut  ^utt  tunfunt^ft  ttrtini,  jut/i 
lint  jtonfpitiinda  itrniHibut  txhit/tanty  Lariantiui  Lib. 
1.  InJiH.  Cap.  I 5.  Dinitlnt  Citifulitnr,  cum  ijf 
atimur  Coiuofccndifiju-^  » Diabokfunt 

Amts.  Cafo  Ctnfc.  L*  4.  Ob|^. 

BOSTON  Printed,  and  Sold  by  Benjamin 
Harris  at  (he  Loidon  Cofiec-Houle. 
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TheWicked  mans  T onion. 

OR. 

A SERMON 

( Preached  it  the  %.<^are  in  Beflea  in  AVip  BnghnJ  the 
18  th  day  of  the  > Moneth  1674.  when  two  mm 
were  who  had  murthtrtd 

their  Mailer.) 

^ , Wherein  is  Arwed 

• T hat  excejfe  in  niclfeilnefs  doth  bring 
untimely 'Death. 

^yJNCKEASE  MATHER,  Teacher 
of  a Church  of  Chri/l. 

Prov.  10.27.  Ltri  frtUngtth  itja,  but  the  jtarj 

tfths  wickti  bt  jhtrtnei. 

Eph.^.2,  §.  Htturthf  Fasktr  end  thy  Mttktr  (which  u tht  fi'Jt 
Cernmendmentwith  prtmife)  thnljt  mej  btWd  wtih  fire, 
end  thin  meyfi  livt  Itag  eniht  Earth. 

Pens  ad  piucos,  raetui  ad  omnes. 

S 0 S T 0 N, 
Printed  by  fehn  Eejhr.  l 6 7 J 
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3.  Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728),  son  of 
Increase,  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific 
writer  in  American  literary  history, 
with  nearly  500  items  in  his  biblio- 
graphy. A stoutly  orthodox  Boston 
Puritan  clergyman,  like  his  forefathers, 
he  was  also  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  interested  in  the  latest  scienti- 
fic advances. 

4.  Cotton  Mather's  Magnolia  Christi 
Americana — published  in  a splendid 
folio  edition  in  1702 — is  a conscious 
attempt  to  write  a New  England  epic  to 
compare  with  the  national  epic  of 
Rome's  founding,  the  Aeneid: 

1 write  the  Wonders  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION,  flying  from  the  Deprava- 
tions of  Europe,  to  the  American 
Strand  . . . and  relate  the  Consider- 
able Matters  that  produced  and  attend- 
ed the  First  Settlement  of  COLONIES. 


6o  Magnalia  Chrifii  Amerkam : Book  V II. 


Decennmm  'Ludmfum : 


O a,  THE 


REMARK  ABLES 

Of  a Long 

WAR 

WITH 

INDIAN -SALVAGES- 


Noth  in  nrtto,  & mlarhu  Lthar.  Tacit 


I N T B-  0 D V C T I 0 N. 


TWemy  threeYeais  hare  Rouled  away 
6n«  the  Nations  of  Indians  within 
the  CotiBues  of  Xm-tnihni,  ge- 
neiallv  began  a Ficra  Wnr  u»n 
the  S«/iyb  Inhabinnis  of  that  Gmntiy.  The 
then  Raged  ihro’  a great  Pan  of 
the  Country,  whereby  many  whole 
laid  in  Alhk  and  many  ^er  were 
But  in  little  more  than  One  time,  the 

VmltdUoniti  of  P//*n»»b,  AIa/"N(/rt,  and 
CmiKBicnl,  with  tbeit  “m'<^ 
ly  Conquered  the  Scivagif.  The  t'"!'"' 
of  Heaven  appealing  on  the 
whofe  Hepeand  Hf°p 

tv  Li'rd  of  Haflr.  extingulflled  whole  Aa/ienrot 

the  Salviti  at  fuch  a Rate,  that  thae  can  hard- 
ly any  of  them  now  be  found  under  any  Ui- 
RlnOion  upon  the  Face  of  the  Farth.  Only 
the  Fate  of  our  Northern  and  uftcrn  Rcgjc^ 
io  that  tt^ar  was  very  difierctit  tiom  that  of  the 
reft.  The  Dcfolations  of  the  had  over 
wheitned  all  the  Setdements  to  the  Nofth^Faft 
tKWeUt.  Ahd  when  the  time  arrived,  that  all 
Hand.s  were  weary  of  the  War^  a fott  of  a Veace 
was  patched  up,  which  left  a Body  of  Indtant, 
not  ooly  with  horrible  Murders  Unreveoged. 
(MtaUb  io  the  poficfiion  of  no  little  Pjrt  of| 
the  Countty,  with  Circumftanc>.5  which  the 
Eifg/i(b  might  think  not  very  Honourable.  Up> 
on  this  the  Enelii>t  returned  unto  their 
tbcU  Number  Inadfed ; they 


Stock’d  Iheil  Farwi,  and  &w  d xhtxx  TM  . 
they  found  the  At  as  MJ- 
mlFrmlfnl.  their  fjwJrr  and  their  f-/fr/> be- 
came a cmliderabk  Mercliandile;  continual  Ac- 
ceflions  wete  made  unto  ihcro,  until  Ten  oi  a 
Dozen  Tuioar  in  the  Province  otdIc-«,  and 
the  County  of  CormjlL  were  f,  .denly  btatted 
up  into  ibrnething  of  Obfervation. 

But  in  the  Year  i<88.  ihc  butf*'  “bich 
dwelt  after  the  Wt,/»  manner  anw:s  tbe^ 
commenced  another  ll’ac  upon  ihele  a""'- 
ms  which  hath  bioke  ilvw  up,  and  l■_'3l.tvly 
held  m in  Play  for  Im  Tfurr  togethi  t ,n  theic 
Tfir  Teart  there  hath  beet  a vanety  cl  JC  -vazge- 
UcOccnrrmcr.  and  hecjule  1 have  ruppofed 
that  a Sc/Jiii’ir  of  ihofc  Occurrtr.it!  may  be  Ac- 
ceptable and  Picfitable  to  fome  of  my  Countiy- 
men,  I (hall  now  t.vlb  a«  icrhju  tcf,  Endea- 
vour it.  mih  ull  taiitjulucj,.  I fiyt  necjufe 
tho-  there  (hould  hapoen  anv  Urcumlluur,^  Ah- 
fluke  m oui  Story,  llor  lis  a tare  tntng.lor  any 
Two  Men  concern’d  in  the  fame  Aflio"  to 
give  the  Story  of  it  "''hour /ome 
hifltrertie)  yet  even  this  alfo  1 lhall  ^ vt  .ilmg 
to^rrufland  CorreB.  if  tb=ic  ^ 
juft  Occalion  : But  lot  any  one  F"" 

'in  the  whole  Compolure,  I challenre  the  rn..lt 
S.vuciutt  Muhee  upon  Faith  to  deicll  't^while 
mitte-tsaie  yet  fo  ftelh  as  to  allow  the  Detceli- 
on  of  it.  I diiaain  to  make  the  /pol  w one. 
made  hy  the  Roman  Hillonaiti  \tiuu  Wflrncut 


5a 

5b 


’BO^IFACIVS. 


1 


AN  ESSAY 

•lUpon  the  GOOD,  that  is  to‘^be 

■Devifed  and  Defigned, 

1 B Y T H O S E 

Defire  to  Anfwef  the  Greece  END 
' of  and  to  D O GOOD 
Awhile  they  the. 

‘ A B O O K Offered, 

Firftjiti  General,  unto  all  CHRISTIAN'S, 
in  a PERSONAL  Capacity,  or  in 
a RELATIVE. 

Then  more  Particularly. 

.Unto  MAGISTR  AXES, unto  MINISTERS, 
unto  PHYSICIANS,  unto  LAWYERS, 
unto  SCHOLEM ASTERS,  unto  Wealthy 
gentlemen,  unto  feveral  Sorts  of 
OFFICERS,  unto  CHURCHES,  and 
unto  all  SOCIETIES  of  a Religious 
Charai!ller  and  Intention  With  Humble 
PROPOSALS,  of  Unexceptionable 
METHODS,  to  Do  Good  in  the  World. 


Eph.  VI.  1 8 Knowing  then  whatfitver  Good  thing  any 
man  does,  the  fame  pntS  he  receive  of  the  Lord. 

4 


— V-.— 4— ■ — r—rr-r^ — 

BOS’T’Ofti'.tq  pi  in^lnndf-VciiytrA'  by  -•  Green, 
Samuel  Gerrifl)  at  his  ^dop  itt'  Cbm  Hillt  i 7 • ' 




for 


5.  King  Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wampa- 
noags,  began  a bloody  war  against  the 
English  in  1675.  His  defeat,  as  Mather 
saw  it  in  the  Magnalia,  was  an  instance 
of  God's  purpose  for  New  England. 

6.  Mather's  Bonifacius  was  the  most 
popular  of  his  works  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century;  though  composed 
with  the  best  intentions,  it  left  him 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  a "busy- 
body." Essentially  it  outlines  a strategy 
for  restoring  what  Mather  felt  was  the 
lost  unity  and  fervor  of  Puritan  Boston: 
To  spread  the  Nets  of  Salvation  for 
men,  in  the  ways  of  their  Personal 
Callings,  and  convey  Good  Thoughts 
unto  them,  in  the  terms  and  Steps  of 
their  Daily  Business,  is  a Real  Service 
to  the  Interests  of  Piety. 
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•-»r  — '*•  "I'.v* 

K"  ' % .'  ■'■  »■•■  ' 

jp^  I > ' / , * 

I TENTH  muse’ 

I Lately  fprungup  ip  Amli^ic^a* 

I Seyerall  Poems,  coirtlMlcd 
I with  g|cac  variety  of  VVit  | 

§ and  teaming, full  ortclight.  g 

I Wherein  efpecially  is  contained  a com-  g 
pleat  difeourfe  and  defeription  of 
’Elememsj 


-3 
•9 

I . The  . 

3 ..  of  Man,  ‘ - 

C^e<jfei.7  eftbe  Tear. 

I Together  with  aif  Exaft  Epitomie  of 

4 the  Four  Monarchies,  ri«.' 

I The 

I ^ ^Grecian,  -^‘j  Awvu- 

^ Roman, 

I AI  fo  a Dialogue  between  Old  England  and 

5 ’ NeWjConcerning  the  late  troubles. 

9 With tlivers  other  plcafant and  faioos  Poemt. 

1 By  a Gentlewoman  in  t{\ofe  party. 

I Printed  at  Lon'ion  for  Stefhen  BowteUtt the ifgnVof  ^ 
^ Bible  in  Popes  Head-Alley.  1650. 


1 


V 


1 


t SEVERAL 


POEMS 

%■  Compiled  with  great  variety  of  Wit  and 
Learning,  full  ot  Delight-, 

'Wherein  efppielly  is  contained  a compleat 
Difeourfe,  and  Defeription  of 

r ELEMENTS 

Tb£.Ffi«r  J constitutions, 

. •..  •••  •-,^*5E‘A5b*NVoYifieVear. 
Together  -.with  at\  j^pitome  of 

( ASSYRIAN, 
r/«.  The  J PERSIAN, 

. • ( GRECIAN, 

1^  And  heginr.ing  of  Romanc  Commoii-wfalth 
^ to  the  end  of  their  Ujl  K ing  : 

With  diverfe  other  pleafant  & ferious  Poems, 

^ By  a Gentlewoman  in  A^nr-£«f/4wc/. 

^ The  fecond  Edition,  CorieEled  ij  the  Author* 

*•  ntid  enlarged  hj  an  Addition  of  fiver  al  other 

^ Poemt  found  amcngfl  her  Papers 

ft-  after  her  Death. 

► Printed  by  Fo/fy,  1678. 

i 4#-4^  d>  ^ A A AAA  iLAsJflA.^..il./1'f^ 


•&- 

Hr 

dr 

dr 

dr 

t 

/dr 


Early  Women  Poets 

1.  Anne  Bradstreet  (1612-1672):  when 
Bradstreet's  first  volume  of  poetry  was 
published  in  London  in  1650  by  her 
sister's  husband,  Englishmen  were 
amazed  that  such  cultivated  verses 
could  come  from  the  rough  soil  of  the 
new  land,  where  there  were  few  books 
and  barely  a university.  What  was 
more  unbelievable  was  that  the  first 
American  poet  of  note  was  a woman. 

2.  Going  beyond  The  Tenth  Muse,  with 
its  imitative  quality,  this  volume  of 
Bradstreet's  poems,  published  posthu- 
mously, is  unique  in  its  lyrical  de- 
scriptions of  domestic  life  in  the  first 
generation  of  New  England  settlement. 
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HilJillKtl  accuixliiwj;to^\fl  on}irlianient,S»'|)t!^l*  lyy  ;i  In’Ardu  iV 
litx)kfdlorX?Hii«uMlK'SaraaMi»  Head  Al4^hte.  ^ 


O 


E ‘M 


O N 


VARIOUS  SUBJECTS, 


R 


E L I G 1 O U S AND  MORAL. 


B V 


PHILLIS  H E A 1'  L E T, 

Negro  Servant  to  Mr.  John  Wheatley 
of  Boston,  in  New  England. 

..\V\  ..y". 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  A Bell,  Bookfcllcr,  Aldgate;  and  fold  by 
Mcflrs.  C o .K  and  B E R E Y,  King-Street,  BOSTON. 

M DCC  Lxxm. 


3.  Phillis  Wheatley  (17537-1784)  came  to 
America  from  Africa  as  a child  of  seven 
or  eight,  in  1761.  A wealthy  Boston 
merchant  bought  her,  and  his  wife  edu- 
cated her.  She  was  hailed  as  a black 
prodigy  in  Europe  and  America.  Her 
poems  have  some  allusions  to  her 
blackness,  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  conventional  eighteenth-century 
verses: 

MNEME  begin.  Inspire  ye  sacred  nine, 
Your  vent  rous  Afric  in  her  great 
design. 

Mnenie,  immortal  pow'r,  I trace  they 
spring: 

Assist  my  strains,  while  I thy  glories 
sing: 

("On  Recollections") 
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THE  [ N“  )9 

New-England  Courant. 

From  M 0 R o A V Apifl  tv  («  Mo  ■ o a v Aitril  )«.  1712. 


r«ib  Owwi 

7 IN»| 

T U w^bi«AlT 


ft  lU  Jwh'  tf  >b  ?4r«-Twl>f>d  CoUnaL 
tlK  ///■  / ■/»< 

IAb  of  Opuiioe,  (Ml  it  iMf  11  fom  Tiuirt  ino  An 
looe  Jixtftnw  be  p>Apc<  ee  repHc  <)>e  Vima'vl 


biM  l»Aia  U*uu.«  ufcK 

1 AM  ««rr  lb.(  .1  .. 


!r,;:i/;,';:,'r^/:^'r^“r.;■»,-v;r^ 

be  t.  bod  ..  put  Ihj.  In  lAui  C««e«.  «,t  be  lomr 
lUlr  irou  4 J<  II  (he  uemWe  t»  Ari«  up  i he  »holc 

c:iir*oV^^t“T;tr,r.r'.ri  j 

d.ub«l»B(iw:,WuuHii.<»j, 

J»  r«.  t.  ’.e.  &r. 

tUbUA  TRft>UV. 


1 


Provincialism 

The  provincial  qualities  of  the  colonists, 
their  cultural  isolation,  primitiveness, 
simple  manners,  and  rustic  philosophy, 
once  disparaged  by  sophisticated  Euro- 
peans, were  viewed  by  eighteenth-century 
philosophers  as  virtues.  North  America 
approximated  their  ideal  uncorrupted 
state  of  nature.  Ben  Franklin  charmed  the 
French  court  as  emissary  of  the  new  world 
and  its  Republican  style. 


1 . James  Franklin,  with  the  contributions 
of  a group  of  radical  writers  known  as 
the  "hell-fire  club,"  launched  the  New 


England  Courant  in  April  1721.  In  1722 
when  James  was  jailed  for  offending 
the  authorities,  sixteen-year-old  Ben 
edited  the  Courant  himself  and  pub- 
lished witty  satirical  essays  (provoked 
by  Cotton  Mather's  Essays  to  do  Good), 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Silence 
Dogood.  " 

2.  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790)  was  the 
original  self-made  man.  Unable  to  pur- 
sue a formal  education  because  of  his 
family's  poverty,  he  read  extensively 
and  had  access  to  the  vast  libraries  of 
Cotton  Mather  and  Mathew  Adams.  In 
his  seventeenth  year,  after  many  quar- 
rels with  his  brother,  he  left  Boston  for 
Philadelphia. 
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r/iarlfjRivfr 


1'  ow'dprHout’c 

Watch  Houfo 


hosTaj\':  K.K 

rtanUd  An  l>otn  liy 

i “CJ  (ittruJi 

MOU 

CjQUJmUA  <»«> 

yi.O^m^apbR 
fLtAAi</An^Ji»Hti  it'i/A 
T,JfmSi»  St  OkuftA  <^0y 
» yta 

i\^U^  *J4^ 

1 UtmtJimik 

ffltt 


• T^-nHv»^ 
k . 

c J>n  M ^/KH4d*s/dh»<*V 
A.  fLTtA  iftrnm^trJeJual 
e,  V’r\f»f%Mjtii00l 

f 

dim»jf<ndt 

h./trui^mtU 
Jentu  *t.^f*Mjt^(2/U 
M>tUm 


Great  Fire^ 

Tktrd  f^7$ 
Fourth  i6t^ 
Ft/A  tS^» 

Fkrtk  tint 


amgaaKyitfaij^CT^ 


3.  The  Franklins'  Boston;  the  famous  John 
Bonner  map  of  1722. 
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Revolutionary 

Agitation 

The  American  Revolution  did  not  burst 
forth  suddenly  on  April  19,  1775.  It  had 
its  roots  in  Puritan  theology  where  man 
made  his  covenant  with  God  rather  than 
with  any  earthly  authority;  in  eighteenth- 
century  philosophies  of  natural  rights 
versus  absolute  state  power;  in  the 
colonial  experience  of  self-government 
and  local  autonomy.  As  John  Adams 
observed,  the  revolution  was  effected  in 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  people 
long  before  the  war  commenced. 


1.  James  Otis  (1725-1783)  was  a pre- 
revolutionary leader  who  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  but 
argued  for  colonial  representation;  he 
was  criticized  by  both  loyalists  and 
patriots. 

2.  The  Massachusetts  Gazette,  decorated 
with  the  king's  arms,  was  one  of  the 
major  vehicles  for  defenders  of  the 
crown  and  the  loyalist  cause. 

3.  The  Broadside  was  a powerful  propa- 
ganda tool.  An  announcement  of  a 
boycott  against  a tea  merchant  was 
effective  since  few  dared  to  disregard 
the  instructions  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty. 

3 

if'/ LLIdiM  JACKS 0 N, 

• 

<aa/MPOKTEK-,zt  the 
BRAZEN  HEAD, 

North  Side  of  the  TOWN-HOUSE, 
and  Oppoftc  the  foivn-Pump,  in 
Corn-hill,  BOSTON. 


It  is  defircil  that  the  Son’s  and 
Daiciiters  di  liberty, 
would  not  buy  any  one  thing  of 
him,  tor  in  fo  doing  they  will  bring 
Dirgraa-  upon  thaifclvci,  and  their 
Poftenty,  for  ever  and  roer,  AjMliN 


rr 


THE 


RIGHTS 


OF  THE 


olomes 


Aflerted  and  proved. 


, 


By  James  Otis,  EJq-y 


j.. 


Hiec  emnis  regio  et  ceiji  phga  pinea  month 
Cedat  amicili*  Teucrorum  : et  foederis  *quas 
‘Dicamus  leges,  foci6fque  in  regno  vocemus. 
Confidant,  ft  tantus  amor,  et  mxnia  Cendant. 


ViRG. 


BOSTON: 

Printed  and  Sold  by  Edes  and  Gill,  La  Quecn-Strect. 
M,dcc,lxiv. 


THE 


Majfdchufetts 

and  El, 

BOSTON  POST-BOY  ^ 


£Vj.  S>9.T 

GAZETTE; 

T H e 

AND  ADVERTISER.  < 


From  MONDAY,  Kovember  7,  to  M O N D A Y,  Novzm 


8RR  14.  1774. 
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A P 


A M 


PEAL 

TO  T H • 

WORLD; 

0 1 A 

VINDICATION 

OP  r H I 

Town  of  Boston, 

P 1*0  l« 


Many  falfe  and  malicious  Afperfions 

CONTAIN'D 

Itt  certain  Letters  and  Memorials,  written  by  GoTemot 
Bernard,  General  Gage,  Commodore  Hood,  the  Com- 
miflioners  of  the  American  Board  of  Cuftoms,  and 
others,  and  by  them  refpeSircly  tranfinicted  to  the 
Britifh  Miniftry. 


PUBLISHED  BY  ORDER  OF  THE  TOWN. 


PRINTED  AND  SOLD  B f KDES  AND  GILL* 
IN  QuetN-STKECT,  BOSTON,  i7$y> 


4.  Sam  Adams  (1722-1803)  was  the  lead- 
er of  the  extreme  wing  of  revolution- 
ary agitators.  Although  not  a powerful 
public  speaker,  Adams  used  his  vitri- 
olic pen  to  convict  the  acquitted  soldi- 
ers in  the  Boston  Massacre,  to  chal- 
lenge the  rights  of  parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies,  and  to  organize  the 
colonists  to  form  a union  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances. 


5.  Sam  Adams  engaged  in  long-range 
debates  as  a spokesman  for  the  town  all 
through  the  pre-revolutionary  period, 
as  in  this  pamphlet  attributed  to  his 
pen.  Edes  and  Gill,  the  printers  of  this 
piece,  were  famous  as  the  agency 
through  which  polemic  was  dispensed. 

6.  Boston,  in  the  first  stages  of  the  Revo- 
lution, was  the  focus  of  propaganda,  as 
in  this  1774  English  cartoon. 
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The  Adams  Dynasty 

Like  the  Mathers  before  them,  the 
Adamses  embody  a New  England  tradi- 
tion. The  family  comes  to  prominence 
first  with  John  in  the  crucial  years  of  the 
1760's  and  continues  from  generation  to 
generation  to  influence  Boston,  and 
American  life  in  general,  down  to  the 
early  years  of  our  century  with  the 
uniquely  perceptive  work  of  John's  great- 
grandson  Henry.  The  family's  heritage,  as 
preserved  in  printed  and  manuscript 
form,  constitutes  one  of  the  country's 
literary  treasures. 


1 


A 


DEFENCE 

O F T H E 

Conftitutions  of  Government 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA. 
By  J O H N A D A M 3,  LL.  D. 

And  a Member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Boil  on. 

V 

AH  natun's  'dt^rtnee  keefi  all  natures  feact*  Porc. 
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1 . John  Adams  (1735-1826)  in  old  age.  He 
became  the  second  president  of  the 
United  States  and  was  a sometime 
friend,  sometime  enemy  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Reconciled  in  their  last  years, 
the  two  patriots  died  within  hours  of 
each  other  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826. 

2.  A prolific  and  powerful  writer  on  the 
philosophy  of  government,  what  we 
would  call  political  science,  Adams 
produced  a number  of  classic  works:  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal 
Law,  the  "Novanglus"  letters  on  the 
rights  of  the  colonies,  the  Discourses 
on  Davila,  as  well  as  the  Defence  of  the 
Constitutions  , , . : 

In  the  present  state  of  society  and  man- 
ners in  America,  with  a people  living 
chiefly  by  agriculture,  in  small 
numbers,  sprinkled  over  large  tracts  of 
land,  they  are  not  subject  to  those 
panics  and  transports,  those  contag- 
ions of  madness  and  folly,  which  are 
seen  in  countries  where  large  numbers 
live  in  small  places  in  daily  fear  of 
perishing  for  want.  We  know,  there- 
fore, that  the  people  can  live  and  in- 
crease under  almost  any  kind  of 
government,  or  without  any  govern- 
ment at  all.  But  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  begin  well;  misarrange- 


rnents  now  made  will  have  great,  ex- 
tensive, and  distant  consequences;  and 
we  are  now  employed,  how  little 
soever  we  may  think  of  it,  in  making 
establishments  which  will  affect  the 
happiness  of  a hundred  millions  of 
inhabitants  at  a time  in  a period  not 
very  distant. 

3.  Abigail  (Smith)  Adams  (1744-1818),  in 
every  respect  the  intellectual  and  moral 
equal  of  her  husband,  urged  on  him  the 
need  for  women's  participation  in 
government: 

— / long  to  hear  that  you  have  declared 
an  independancy — and  by  the  way  in 
the  new  Code  of  Laws  which  I suppose 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make  I 
desire  you  would  Remember  the 
Ladies,  and  be  more  generous  and 
favourable  to  them  than  your  ances- 
tors. Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  Husbands.  Re- 
member all  Men  would  be  tyrants  if 
they  could.  If  perticuliar  care  and 
attentions  is  not  paid  to  the  Ladies  we 
are  determined  to  foment  a Rebelion. 
and  will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by 
any  Laws  in  which  we  have  no  voice, 
or  Representation. 

{Letter  to  John  Adams  1776) 
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4.  John  Quincy  Adams  (1767-1848),  dis- 
tinguished son  of  distinguished 
parents,  also  achieved  the  presidency 
(1824). 

5.  The  stately  Adams  family  seat  in 
Quincy,  home  to  several  generations. 

6.  John  Quincy  Adams's  finest  hour  came 
when  he  successfully  defended  the  right 
of  blacks  to  rebel  against  their  captors 
and  would-be  masters  in  the  famous 
case  of  the  slave  ship  Amistad  (1841): 
When  the  Amistad  first  came  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  acts  of  violence  had  passed 
between  the  two  parties,  the  Spaniards 
and  Africans  on  board  of  her,  but  on 
which  side  these  acts  were  lawless,  on 
which  side  were  the  oppressors,  was  a 
question  of  right  and  wrong,  for  the 
settlement  of  which,  if  the  government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  inter- 
fered at  all,  they  were  bound  in  duty 

to  extend  their  sympathy  to  them  all; 
and  if  they  intervened  at  all  between 
them,  the  duty  incumbent  upon  this 
intervention  was  not  of  favor  but  of 
impartiality — not  of  sympathy , but  of 
JUSTICE,  dispensing  to  every  individu- 
al his  own  right. 
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PART  III.  f 

Thovuts  Andrews's  SECOND  EDITION'. 

AMERICAN  SELECTION 

OK 

Leflbns  in  Reading  and  Speaking, 

CALCULATED 

To  i.MPROvE  the  MINDS  and  refine  tlie 
TASTE  of  YOUTH. 


EY  NOAH  WEBSTER,  jun.  esquire. 

. AOTN«»  of  " DltSKIITATJONa  On  the  ExCLUB  LAXCOACIf** 
V **CoLttCTlON  0>  EftATI  And  Fvcititb  W*»TlXC»»’'4tC. 

Thonuts  mi  Andrews's  SECOND  EDITION. 

' Withmanj  coKKtCTloxi  tod  iMPtovBWtHTi,  by  the  A«tro*. 


4 **  Beeta  vrlih  tbe  tofuu  la  lk>»Cr*<il<:  Let  the  Brfi  Won!  k«  iifp*  be  WASHIKC' 
TON."— bllR  ABE  AU. 

PRINTED  AT  B 0 ST  0 Nt 
I »Y  ISAIAH  THOMAS  and  EBENEZt-R  T.  ANDREWS, 
At  Favst’s  Statue,  No.  45, Newbury  Street. 

A Sold*  Wbelefale  and  Retall»  at  their  Bo'kAore  ; by  laid  T hom  ai  at  hit 
•4  AtekAorc  U and  by  the  Bookfellen  in  Tuwn  aud  Country, 

f MDCCXCII. 


AND  ALIO, 

Toinftruathem  in  the  Geography,  History,  and 
Politics  of  the  United  States. 


XuLE>  ii)  E.i»^u«oR,  a»i<ID»»8i-<r'to,Ns  for«xpreHing 
lhe.prin*;ipali  PA.sIPRS-oRtbe'Mi^o. 

' B . E f n;  V 

• The  THIRD  PART  of  a pRAMMAxicAL 

■ Institu  r£  of  the  EnGj.ifh  L.‘'-.NGU-'tGE. 
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^ an  easy  standard 

,n  made  ih*  T«'»? 
a beg  the  oU  man’s  pardon. 

MORAL. 

7>-  rraJ  t«rA  riJ  emlU  «■<//  t.e,  rtrUm  ,h 

iAeJ,  lt.J  mi.ll  h J-At  Kilb  ">  ■>  nun  fmr, 


TABLE  XXVII. 


t^Ar-rowbel-l&trJ 
htl-lott;  har-row 


bil-Iow 

cl -bow 

fel-loa; 

fal-low 

far-rcKc 

f'ur-rou; 

^al-louT 


cal-low 

mal-lottu 

inar-itKu 

meni-mv 

mel-lOTu 

min-now 

nar-row 


bal-low 

fli.id-ow 

flialdow 

Ipar-rotu 

Ul-low 

■whit-Icu; 

■widow 

wiMow 

win-dow 


win-now 

ycl-lou> 

bor-row 

fol-low 

mor-row 

fljr-row 

wal-low 

fwal-Iow 


TABLE  XXVIII. 


.lit  foJcin*  — nl..  , romd.  Ukt  J.  Tkm, 

<-uncciarf  -^m, 

SW»*lii  fw.  folio™*  “I’h- 

taUn.  withinit  any  dWdion. 

I »•  . 

am-bro/ldl 
ad-hc/ion 
aUu/ion 
ro-he-f 
col-’u^ioii 
con-clu-/” ^bn 


_ iRo'/lar 

>/ier 

i-aier 

dcr  , 

/lire 

-Aer 

-•nirc 

^lon 


con-fiiy  ion 
con-tu/io!i 
dc-luyiiMi 


Ulfjfujfion 
ef-fa^fiou 
ex-cluyion 
ex-plo-/"ioiv 
e-vay  ;on 
abra/ipH 
cor-ro/ion  ■ 
ile-tTu-Moa 


U >U  oo«l>  rnains  >"  "•  mi.ro«l»tl.  » » W"'i.  s-H  . h.<  .p  SHI 
iVio..  NEin.  01  lh,f;  vorJ.  .re  forropled  m voljaj  T' 
f.on:/HL.r  i*  cillcd  /ySr.  ^w.  lor  e,hich  rc.fon  the  »ord,of  Iktl 
<;.Ia'axe  collcUed  ia  tbe  fullowin.  I-We. 
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OV  PRONITNCIA' 

TIO.N.  *5 

em-br.i-/urc 

merf-iire 

de-ri/-ioa 

en-clii-/urc  ' 

pk-i/-ure 

e-lt/Iioii 

e-ration  • 

tn-./.xm 

e-liylian 

ll-lu/ion 

\ci/‘'drc 

prc-ci/^inn 

M-ti-u/ioa 

az-uiv 

pni-vi/'-ion 

in-fu-/’ioii 

al-Ii/Iioii 

pro-tu;/1oii 

ah-fri/'ion 

ref-i/’-ioa 

oc-cay"ioii 

col-li/ljoii 

ob-triiyion 

vylion 

con-ciy-ion 

cli-vi/^ion 

<Je-cj/^ion 

cir-cuni-eiytion 

The  compounds  and  deriratiTn  follow  ike  fame  rv\e. 

F.vBle  II. — TJjj  Country  M.uo  a::J  ,'jcr  Milk 
1’aii.. 


WilF.N  men  fu.Tcr  their  imagin?»-cn  to  airmSe 
tJirm  witli  i])c  profpen  ofdilDr.tand  imccrt.:  n 
l'U,'ro--"in  Jf  Uulr  comiitioii,  tlay  ir  (j‘a;mly  foA 
Gi:.  ro’l  'olils,  by  (i..Ir  inatiuitlon  to  tliofe  afiairs  in 
tvhitii  they  are  immetii.itely  concerned. 

A cou.ury  maid  w.a.e  waikiiig  very  delibcntcly  with 
a pail  of  milk  upon  her  he.id,  « hen  Ihc  fell  into  the 
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A Rising  National 
Culture 

As  the  young  American  nation  sought  to 
express  its  newfound  selfhood,  distinctly 
American  forms  emerged.  No  longer  did 
one  rely  on  Europe  for  guidance  in  peda- 
gogical literature.  American  cities,  chiefly 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  vied  for  pre- 
eminence in  the  textbook  field.  Political 
leaders  spoke  of  the  nation's  destiny  while 
historians  celebrated  the  glories  of  the 
American  past  or  sought  to  compete  with 
the  great  masters  of  European  history. 
Characteristic  American  patterns  of 
thought  and  expression  that  were  estab- 
lished in  the  early  nineteenth  century  still 
have  potency  in  current  political 
exchanges. 


1.  Noah  Webster  (1758-1843)  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  who  felt  that  the  child 
"should  rehearse  the  history  of  his  own 
country,  " led  the  way  in  schoolbook 
reform. 

2.  Webster's  famous  "blueback"  speller 
went  through  countless  editions  and 
established  distinctive  American  Spel- 
lings: for  example,  "labor"  for 
"labour." 

3.  Jedediah  Morse  held  that  Americans 
should  have  their  own  textbooks,  un- 
corrupted by  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratic ideas.  His  geographies  informed 
curious  Americans  about  their  conti- 
nent. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  Columbian  Orator, 
Caleb  Bingham  edited  the  American 
Praeceptor.  Both  had  a distinctly 
nationalistic  flavor. 
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AMERICAN 

GEOGRAPHY; 

O R, 

A VIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION 

O F T H E 

UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA. 


CONTAIN 


Aftfonomtcal  Geography. 

Geographical  JVhnitions. 

Difcovery.audGenenl  Delcriprioo 
of  America. 

Summary  account  of  (he  Difeoreries 
and  iettjements  of  North  Ameri- 
ca; General  View  of  the  United 
States ; Of  their  Boundaries ; 
Lakes ; Bays  and  Rivers;  Moun- 
tains; Prodnfiions;  Population; 
Government;  Agriculture, Com- 
merce; Manufa&urcs;  Hiftory; 
Conciie  Account  of  the  War, 
and  of  the  important  Eveots 
which  have  fucceeded.  Biogra- 
phical Sketches  of  fevera]  illuilri- 
ous  Heroes. 

General  account  of  New  England ; 
Of  its  Boundaries;  Extent;  Di- 


vifions;  Moantaiiu; Rivers;  Na* 
taral  Hiftory;  ProduAions;  Po« 
pulatioo ; CbaraAer;  Trade ; Hif« 
fory. 

Particular  OeferipdoDS  of  the  Thir- 
teen United  Statea,  and  of  Kei>- 
tDcky/l  he  Weftem  Territory  and 
Vermont. — Of  their  Extent;  Ci- 
vil Divilions:  Chief'  Towns; 
Climates:  Rivers;  Mooncains; 
Soils : Produ^ons ; Trade;  Ma- 
Dufa^res ; Agriculture;  Popu- 
lation ; Chara^r;  Conftitutions; 
Courtsof  Ju(lice;ColIeges;  Aca- 
demies and  Schools  : Religion ; 
Hands;  Indians;  Literary  and 
Humane  Societies ; Springs ; Cu- 
rioheiea;  Hiftories. 


Illnftrated  with  two  Sheet  Maps — One  of  the  Southern,  the  other  of 
the  Northern  States,  neaflv  and  elegantly  engraved,  and  more  correft 
than  any  that  have  hitherto  been  publiQicd. 

To  which  is  adde<i,  a concife  Abridgment  of  the  Geography  of  the 
Britiih,  Spanilh,  French  and  Dutch  Dofninions  in  America,  and  the 
\Vctt  Indies— -Of  Euxopa,  Afia  and  Africa, 


Br  y E D I D I A H MORSE. 


ELIZABETH  T O IV  N: 

Printed  ct  SIILEARD  KOLLOCK,  for  ths  AUTHOR* 

M,DCC,LXXXIX« 


THE 

COLUMBIAN  ORATOR: 

CONTAINING 

A VARIETY  OF 

Original  and  Seledled  PIECES  ; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

RULES; 

CALCULATED 

To  IMPROVE  Youth  and  Others  in  the 

ORNAMENTAL  AND  USEFUL 

ART  OF  FLORENCE. 


FOR  CIIIl.DKF.N  AND  YOUTH. 

BY  THi:  AUTHOR  OF  IT.TRR  PARLEY’S  TALE.S. 
WITH  KISTY  i:\ORAVI.\US  AND  NIXTCBN  MAPS. 


DISCOVERED  BY  COU'MIK'S  OCTORER  11.  1 IM 


ROSTON: 

RtCHARnSON.  LORD  & HOLBW 
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By  CALEB  BINGHAM,  /i.  M. 

Author  of  The  American  Preceptor,  Young  Lady's  Accidence,  &e. 


Cato  cultivated  ELO^UENCE^  as  a necefTary  mean  for  defend- 
ing THE  RIGHTS  OP  THE  PEOPLE,  and  for  enforeing 
good  CounfeU."  Rollim. 


PubltftcD  accotbing  to  aft  of  Congtefe. 


£oOon : 

Printed  by  Manning  Loring  ; 

For  the  AUTHOR,  No.  44,  for  DAVID  WEST,  No.  5A 
and  for  JOHN  WEST,  No.  75,  Corukul, 

MAT,  1797. 
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5.  Samuel  Goodrich  (1793-1860),  a proli 
fic  author  of  juvenile  literature,  pro- 
duced this  typical  history  for  use  in 
the  schools.  The  image  of  a new  day 
dawning  on  the  western  hemisphere 
suggests  the  great  hope  for  the  new 
nation's  prospects  which  one  finds  in 
history  writing  of  the  period. 
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6.  William  Hickling  Prescott  (1796-1859) 
wrote  a major  series  on  the  Spanish 
conquistadors.  He,  Francis  Parkman 
(1823-1893),  and  John  Lothrop  Motley 
(1814-1877)  form  the  "Romantic"  or 
literary  school  of  American  historians. 
Motley  wrote  on  the  founding  of  the 
Dutch  republic  and  Parkman  on  the 
discovery  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. All  shared  wealthy  backgrounds 
and  a disdain  for  the  rough  and  tumble 
of  nineteenth-century  America.  Such 
was  not  the  case  with  their  fellow 
historian,  George  Bancroft. 

7.  George  Bancroft  (1800-1891)  was 
active  in  the  Democratic  Party  and 
wrote  of  his  own  country  rather  than 
of  Europe.  His  flamboyant  History 
reflected  both  a belief  in  American 
progress  and  his  Jacksonian  political 
bias. 
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Publishing  Becomes 
a Business 

The  Industrial  Revolution  did  not  leave 
printing  and  publishing  untouched.  The 
application  of  technology  and  the  invest- 
ment of  accumulated  capital  led  to  vast 
increases  in  the  speed  and  volume  of 
production,  with  a corresponding  de- 
crease in  the  price  per  unit — reading 
matter  became  cheap  and  widely  avail- 
able. The  artisan-centered  trade  of 
Stephen  Daye,  the  Franklin  brothers,  and 
Edes  and  Gill  became  much  more  special- 
ized and  mechanized  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

1.  Daniel  Treadwell  perfected  a power 
press  in  Boston  as  early  as  1822. 

2.  Isaac  Adams's  power  platen  press  of 
the  1830's,  developed  in  Boston,  made 
possible  fine  quality  book  work  at  a 
high  speed. 

3.  The  development  of  curved  stereotype 
plates  and  high-speed  cylinder  presses 
made  it  possible  for  production  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  to  follow 
quickly  on  events — the  modern  notion 
of  "news"  became  possible. 
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OF  FVF.KY  DFSCKIITION. 

I)one  at  the  slion  esi  uotice.ami  on  tlie  most 
reasoriaJile  terms.  liV  — 

ia-  s ;y  I'j  a Oi'j?) 

At  N9  52  Washington  ?»ikeb’1'.  Boston. 

CSTEREQTYPINC)  \ 

Executed  in  the  veiy  best  manner,  ami  from 
SCOTCH-CUT  u.TTER-the  moslbeatitiful  TVpe  i 
ever  offered  to  the  Trade  in  this  counijy.  o 

^ Foa  DURABILITY  IT  IS  UNCqUALLCD.  i 

BOOK.  JOB. jlin»]!IEWSPAPERT¥FE.  . 

or  THE  MOOT  APPROVED  KINDS,  j 

^ On'hand.or  cast  to  aider.  Hmn'ScaKi  trAmmeaaMittnivs.M 
Printing  material  in  genereO  prompt^  fumifthed 

^ gnat  variety  of  patterns,  hath  largeand 
smajll,contUmtfy  orvhan^iamong  -which, 
a are  many  heazaitul  pagans  for . \n 


4.  Competition  for  printing  business  led 
to  the  use  of  elaborate  advertising 
cards. 

5.  Americans  began  to  design  and  cut 
their  own  strident  typefaces,  suited  to 
an  industrial  and  commercial  age.  The 
Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundry 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  century. 

6.  The  availability  of  inexpensive 
machine-made  paper,  and  techniques 
for  casting  plates  from  wood  engrav- 
ings, combined  with  modern  presses, 
made  cheap,  illustrated,  mass-audience 
papers  common. 
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' ' TWO  LINES  BREVIER  SHADE. 

iSSv£^&aaaj^§®“ 

TWO  LINES  BREVIER  DOI  BLR  SIIAOE 

§ '128-CiS'S^/SD®  * 

TWO  I.INES  NONP.AREII.  IKU  BLE  SHADE 

AUj  c;i>ii:!'®aia3iata,ia»«>a'eiata"i‘’irrvr:j!:'Ti5  JK 
9 ai<a<teS't3!>0  Jl 


TWO  UNES  NONPARF.II.  MERIDI.\N  SM.XDE. 
BOSTON  TYPK  AND  STEREOTYPi:  Pol  NDRY 
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Literary  Society 

A "high"  literary  culture  requires  an 
urban  milieu  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
energy;  it  needs  outlets  and  arenas  for  the 
play  of  creative  forces.  Virtually  alone  in 
America,  Boston  offered  that  kind  of 
community  and  support  in  the  nineteenth 
century  — publishing  houses,  salons,  and 
periodicals  all  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  culture.  Close  analogs  might  be  found 
in  Augustan  London  or  twentieth-century 
Greenwich  Village  in  New  York. 


1 . The  Old  Corner  Bookstore  was  the 
home  of  the  publishers  Ticknor  & 

Fields  and  port  of  call  for  every  noted 
author  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century — 
not  only  famous  Americans  but  also 
the  Englishmen,  Dickens  and 
Thackeray. 

2.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (center)  with  his 
publishers,  James  T.  Fields  and  William 
D.  Ticknor. 

3.  James  T.  Fields  (1817-1881)  was  one 
of  the  first  geniuses  of  American  com- 
mercial publishing.  He  was  largely  self- 
educated  and  had  promotional  ability 
and  business  sense. 

4.  Annie  (Adams)  Fields  (1834-1915),  wife 
of  James,  gathered  the  famous  and 
gifted  to  her  salon  in  what  Henry  James 
called  her  "Charles  Street  Waterside 
Museum." 

5.  The  Boston  Book,  a frequent  produc- 
tion of,  by,  and  for  Bostonians — the 
epitome  of  the  genteel  holiday  gift. 
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6.  The  short-lived  Monthly  Anthology 
(1804-1811),  was  founded  by  the 
Anthology  Club,  which  eventually 
gave  rise  to  the  present-day  Boston 
Athenaeum. 

7.  The  North  American  Review  was 
young  nationalistic  Boston's  response 
to  the  great  English  reviews,  Black- 
wood's and  the  Edinburgh.  It  was 
published  in  Boston  from  1815  until 
1878,  when  it  removed  to  New  York. 

8.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  founded  in  1857 
and  still  published  in  Boston,  was  the 
voice  of  liberal,  enlightened  Boston 

on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Freedom's  Ferment 


In  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a wave  of  reform  movements — 
temperance,  women's  rights,  abolition- 
ism, nativism — surfaced  in  an  atmosphere 
of  great  hope  and  pride  in  the  American 
experiment  and  anxiety  over  the  social 
and  political  changes  America  was 
undergoing. 


f 

i 

( 1.  First  concerned  with  excessive  drink- 

I ing,  the  temperance  movement 

evolved  into  the  cold-water  pledge  of 
j complete  abstinence.  Active  in  the 

crusade  were  churchwomen  who  now 
had  a public  voice  outside  the  home. 

■ 2.  Horace  Mann  (1796-1859),  first  Massa- 
1 chusetts  education  secretary.  His  major 

reforms,  teacher  training  and  compul- 
sory education,  grew  from  his  belief 
that  education  could  cure  the  social  ills 
of  cities: 

Education,  then  beyond  all  other  de- 
vices of  human  origin,  is  the  great 
equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  men — 
the  balance-wheel  of  the  social 
machinery.  I do  not  here  mean  that  it 
so  elevates  the  moral  nature  as  to  make 
men  disdain  and  abhor  the  oppression 
of  their  fellow-men.  This  idea  pertains 
j to  another  of  its  attributes.  But  I mean 
] that  it  gives  each  man  the  independ- 
' ence  and  the  means,  by  which  he  can 
] resist  the  selfishness  of  other  men.  It 
i does  better  than  to  disarm  the  poor  of 
'■  their  hostility  towards  the  rich;  it  pre- 
j vents  being  poor. 

{“The  Great  Equalizer 
J of  the  Conditions  of  Men") 
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RECORD 

OF 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  GOSPELS, 


MB.  ALCOTT’S  SCHOOL; 
v»roLoi»o 

THE  DOCTRINE  AND  DISCIPLINE 


HUMAN  CULTURE. 


Etc«p(  « Man  be  eon«eit«d  and  become  u a Utile  Child  ; be  bore  afain  . 
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kingdom  of  Heaven. 

J>»ni  or  NatAaiTM. 

VOLUME  1 . 


BOSTON; 

JAMES  MUNROE  AND  COMPANY. 
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1 3.  Bronson  Alcott  (1799-1888)  stressed 
dialogue  and  self-exploration,  instead 
of  rote  learning  in  his  experimental 
Temple  School: 

Alcott:  Spirit  is  the  body  builder, 
Temperance  is  the  body  preserver;  Self- 
indulgence  is  the  body  waster;  spirit 
acts  on  and  through  matter.  Do  any  of 
you  think  that  matter  is  solid,  unalter- 
able, unyielding  to  the  agency  of  spirit? 

’ {Several  held  up  hands) 

Alcott:  oris  it  soft,  yielding,  fluid, 
easily  moved,  continually  affected  by 
the  spirit  that  stirs  in  it,  and  shapes  it 
to  our  senses? 

(Most  held  up  their  hands) 

Is  your  body  what  it  was  an  hour  ago 
in  all  respects? 

(None) 


4.  The  publishing  of  Alcott's  unorthodox 
interpretation  of  the  Gospels  gave  his 
critics  the  ammunition  they  needed  to 
discredit  him.  His  school  closed  soon 
after. 


5.  Brook  Farm,  a communal  experiment 
(1841-1846),  was  initiated  by  the  Uni- 
tarian minister  George  Ripley.  Publici- 
zed in  the  Dial,  it  became  a mecca  for 
Transcendentalists. 


6.  A novel  based  on  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne's  summer  at  Brook  Farm. 
Hollingsworth,  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Utopian  community,  embodies  the 
evil  of  the  genius-reformer  who  sacri- 
fices all  human  sympathy  to  ac- 
complish his  ends: 

There  was  something  else  in  Hollings- 
worth besides  flesh  and  blood,  and 
sympathies  and  affections,  and 
celestial  spirit. 

This  always  true  of  those  men  who 
have  surrendered  themselves  to  an 
overruling  purpose  ....  They  have 
no  heart,  no  sympathy,  no  reason,  no 
conscience.  They  will  keep  no  friend, 
unless  he  make  himself  the  mirror  of 
their  purpose;  they  will  smite  and  slay 
you,  and  trample  your  dead  corpse 
under  foot,  all  the  more  readily,  if  you 
take  the  first  step  with  them,  and  can- 
not take  the  second,  and  the  third, 
and  every  other  step  of  their  terribly 
straight  path. 


BLITHEDALE  ROMANCE. 


BY 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


BOSTON: 

TICKNOR,  RE2D,;  AND  I U'LDS. 
M DCCC  In. 
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KINDRED  PAPERS 
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Splitrf,  Conation,  nn!)  Jutifs  of  Moman, 


DY 

MAUGARET  FULLER  OSSOLI, 

At'TUOU  OP  " AHT,  LITP.RATUnE,  AND  THE  DRAMA,*’  *‘AT  HOME  AND 
ADKOAD,”  ‘‘LIFE  WITHOVT  AND  LIVE  WITHIN,**  ETC. 


EtIITBD  BT  Hta  DROrnER, 

ARTHUR  B.  FULLER. 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE  EDITION. 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  DY  nORACE  GREELEY. 


NEW  YORK  : 

THE  TRIBUNE  ASSOCIATION, 
1.'54  Nassau  Street. 

1809. 
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7.  Margaret  Fuller  (1810-1850),  a member 
of  the  Transcendentalist  circle,  was 
first  known  for  her  "Conversations” 
attended  by  prominent  Boston  women. 
In  her  life  and  writings,  she  urged  her 
sex  to  expand  their  sphere  and  become 
more  independent. 
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8.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  (1815-1902), 
[left]  along  with  Lucretia  Mott  (1793- 
1880),  [right]  was  denied  member- 
ship at  the  1840  International  Anti- 
slavery Conference.  This  act  of  dis- 
crimination contributed  to  her  decision 
to  organize  the  first  women's  rights 
convention  in  1847. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  \MERICA 

iVriUtn  in  Boston,  in  tke  iitak  of  UassaeXustUs,  Sryt  SStX,  JgCO. 


Uoston; 

I RINTBD  FOR  THE  AUTHOR 


Abolitionism 

The  antislavery  impulse  had  its  antece- 
dents in  the  evangelical  fervor  of  the 
1820's  and  30's.  Abolitionists  used  the 
language  of  the  Bible  and  the  strategy  of 
moral  suasion. 

1.  Published  in  1829,  David  Walker’s 
(1785-1830)  appeal  urging  slaves  to  re- 
sist their  tormentors  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  mysterious  death 
shortly  after: 

But  there  is  a day  fast  approaching, 
when  {unless  there  is  a universal  re- 
pentance on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
which  will  scarcely  take  place,  they 
have  got  to  be  so  hardened  in  conse- 
quence of  our  blood,  and  so  wise  in 
their  own  conceit).  To  be  plain  and 
candid  with  you,  Americans!  I say 
that  the  day  is  fast  approaching  when 
there  will  be  a greater  time  on  the 
continent  of  America,  than  ever  was 
witnessed  upon  this  earth,  since  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  its  Creator. 
Some  of  you  have  done  us  so  much 
injury  that  you  will  never  be  able  to 
repent.  — Your  cup  must  be  filled. — 
You  want  us  for  your  slaves,  and  shall 
have  enough  of  us — Cod  is  just  who 
will  give  you  your  fill  of  us. 


2.  Lydia  Maria  Child  (1802-1880),  in  her 
first  pamphlet  on  the  moral  evils  of 
slavery,  converted  many  to  the  cause; 
her  Appeal  brought  an  end  to  her 
successful  career  as  a popular 
novelist. 

3.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (1805-1879) 
[left]:  "1  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth  and 
as  uncompromising  as  justice." 
Wendell  Phillips  (1811-1884)  [right]: 
"The  history  of  our  Union  is  lesson 
enough  for  every  candid  mind  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  every,  the  least, 
compromise  with  evil." 

4.  The  Liberator  {1831-1865):  Always 
independent,  Garrison's  Liberator 
was  criticized  by  moderate  abolition- 
ists for  its  inflammatory  language  and 
its  support  of  unpopular  causes  like 
women's  rights: 

But  the  Liberator  uses  very  hard 
language,  and  calls  a great  many  bad 
names,  and  is  very  harsh  and  abusive. 
Precious  cant,  indeed!  And  what  has 
been  so  efficacious  as  this  hard 
language?  Now,  1 am  satisfied  that  its 
strength  of  denunciation  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  enormous  guilt  of  the 
slave  system.  The  English  language  is 
lamentably  weak  and  deficient,  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  I wish  its  epi- 
thets were  heavier — / wish  it  would 
not  break  so  easily — / wish  1 could  de- 
nounce slavery,  and  all  its  abettors, 
in  terms  equal  to  their  infamy. 
{"Moderation  is  Deliberate  Barbarity,  " 
Address  delivered  in  Boston,  1833) 

5.  Frederick  Douglass  (1817-1895)  was 
the  ideal  spokesman  for  the  aboli- 
tionist crusade — articulate,  intelli- 
gent, dignified,  and  an  authentic 
fugitive  slave.  He  eventually  asserted 
his  independence  by  leaving  Boston 
for  Rochester,  New  York,  where 

he  published  the  famous  news- 
paper, The  North  Star. 
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NARRATIVE 
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6.  A storm  arose  in  Boston  in  1854  over 
the  capture  of  Anthony  Burns,  a 
fugitive  slave.  (An  earlier  and  similar 
conflict  took  place  after  the  capture 
of  Thomas  Sims  in  1851.)  Protest 
meetings  were  held  at  Faneuil  Hall; 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  made 
an  unsuccessful  raid  on  the  court- 
house. Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr., 
marshaled  legal  defenses  in  Burns's 
case,  but  could  not  obtain  his  re- 
lease from  the  slavecatchers. 

7.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  published  in  the 
midst  of  the  furor  over  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Act,  was  an  overwhelming 
success.  Millions  of  Americans  and 
Europeans  were  stirred  by  Eliza's 
dramatic  flight  to  freedom. 

8.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (1811-1896) 
was  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
preacher  Lyman  Beecher.  She  claimed 
that  Uncle  Tom  's  Cabin  was  compos- 
ed in  one  concentrated  period  of 
Divine  inspiration. 

9.  Perhaps  topping  even  the  novel's 
success  w'as  the  popularity  of  the 
stage  version  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 


UNCLE  TOM’S  CABIN; 


LIFE  AMONG  THE  LOM'LY. 

liY 

HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. 


VOL.  I. 


TliNTII  TIIOUS.VN'D. 

BOSTON: 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  & C03IPANY. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO: 

JEAVETT,  PROCTOR  & WORTHINGTON. 
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8ca«on.  Boston  Museum.  133. 

Moaoum  op«B  D.iy  3nd  E««aioi.  H«U  of  ftatakry  opaa  Ull  7 P.  M.  EiblMIlo. 
Room  opau  at  0 o'clock.  Pcrformannaa  commenoa  at  7.  AdnUaloo  2A  C*a. 
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Okigix,  Four  Wahuen. 


Musjc  nrrnngetJ  by  C.  U.  MAfiSlI. 


— i' 

brj-'E-rM 

['■A'l'-'l 

!=f;=i-.i:l 
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1 John  Brown’}!  body  lies  a moubJering  in  the 
grave, 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a mouldering  in  tlie 
grave, 

John  Brown’s  body  lies  a mouldering  in  tlie 
grave. 

Kis  soul’s  marching  c>nf 
ClIOKCS. 

(llory,  Hally,  Hallelmah!  (ilory,  Hally, 

Hallelujah!  (ilory,  ILilly.  Hallelujah! 

His  soul's  marching  on! 
g He’s  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
I.orrl, 

He’s  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the 
Lonl. 

He’s  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  annv  of  the 
Lord. 

Hi^  >fiul's  marcliing  on  ! 

cmitirs. 

(Ilory,  Hally,  Halhdujnli ! &c. 

lli<  sunl’s  marching  on! 

;i  John  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  his 
back- 

John  Bro 
liark' 

John  Itrown's  knapsack  is  strapped  upon  hi' 

Hi"  '»mrs  marching  on  ! 


<‘noiajs. 

(ilory.  Hally.  Hallelujah!  v'ce. 

His  soul’s  marching  on! 

4 His  pot  Lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  wav — 
His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  wav — 
His  pet  Iambs  will  mc'et  him  on  the  wav — • 
riiey  go  marching  on! 

oionrs. 

(ilory.  Hally,  Hallelujiih!  &c 
riicy  go  marching  on! 

They  will  hang  lelV  Mavis  to  a tree! 
riiey  will  hang  JetV  Davis  to  a tree' 

They  will  hang  .loll’  Davis  to  a tree! 

As  they  march  along! 

i noiji  s. 

Glory.  Hally,  Halhdnjah ! v'ce. 

As  tlicy  march  ah>ng! 


n's  kna[)sack  is  strapped  upon  liis 


0 Xow.  three  rousing  cheers  for  the  I’nion 
\ow,  tliroe  rousing  cheers  for  the  I’Mion 
Nmv,  three  rousing  cheers  tor  the  I’nion 
As  we  are  marching  on! 

( iioims. 

Glory,  Hally.  Hallolnjah!  Glory,  Hally, 
Ilalleinjah!  Ghn-y.  llullv.  Hallelujah! 
Hip,  ilip,  Hi)i,  liip,  Hurrah ! 

Dnhli"hcd  by  C S HALL,  M.us  SritCEr.  CH AULKST'OWX.  Mass. 

thm  rvJ.  rjrcor.ling  to  Art  of  Coin-r.-"^.  in  the  \<>:ir  ),y  (’  HAU„  in  tho  fh-rk  s onioo  <.f  the 

Ih'tricl  (’ourt  of  tUv  District  of  Ma*snch\i'«i'lfs. 
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10.  Several  prominent  Boston  aboli- 
tionists gave  John  Brown  (1800- 
1859)  money  which  he  used  for  his 
attack  on  Harper's  Ferry.  Emerson, 
Thoreau  and  other  sympathizers 
wrote  eulogies  after  his  execution. 

1 1 . Called  insane  by  many  Northerners 
after  his  raid,  John  Brown  became  a 
martyred  hero  and  cult  figure  from 
the  Civil  War  onward. 
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ARMY  LIFE  IN  A 
BLACK  REGIMENT 


BY 

THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON 


A NEW  EDITION 

WITH  NOTES  AND  A SUPPLEMENTARY 
CHAPTER 


BOSTON  AND  NEW  YORK 
HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY 
(Cbe  liliticotfibe  pccg^,  4Ianibnboe 
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12.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  (1823- 
1911)  was  the  first  colonel  of  a black 
regiment  in  the  Civil  War.  Close  ob- 
servations of  his  band  of  ex-slaves 
stationed  in  the  South  Carolina 
Islands  appear  in  Army  Life  in  a 
Black  Regiment,  along  with  accounts 
of  the  bravery  of  black  troops: 

The  first  to  whom  I spoke  had  been 
wounded  in  a small  expedition  after 
lumber,  from  which  a party  had  just 
returned,  and  in  which  they  had  been 
under  fire  and  had  done  very  well.  I 
said,  pointing  to  his  lame  arm, — 

"Did  you  think  that  was  more  than 
you  bargained  for,  my  man?" 

His  answer  came  promptly  and 
stoutly,— 

"I  been  a-tinking,  Mas'r,  dat's  jess 
what  I went  for." 
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New  England's 
Trinity 

Three  of  the  world's  classic  writers — men 
whose  work  transcends  their  particular 
time  and  place — lived  and  worked  in  and 
around  Boston  during  the  high  point  of 
the  nineteenth  century's  "golden  day." 
Perhaps  no  other  city  in  America  has 
been  so  blessed.  Although  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne  lived  in  rustic 
Concord,  they  often  traveled  to  Boston  to 
seek  inspiration,  to  find  a foil  to  their 
genius,  to  exchange  ideas  with  their 
contemporaries  and,  fortunately  for  us,  to 
publish  their  books. 

1.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (1803-1882) 


2.  Nature  (1836),  the  manifesto  of  New 
England  Transcendentalism,  emphasi- 
zed man's  "belongingness"  in  the 
natural  world,  and  called  for  a re- 
interpretation of  our  relationship  to 
reality  and  an  Adamic  stance  toward 
the  universe: 

Our  age  is  retrospective.  It  builds  the 
sepulchres  of  the  fathers.  It  writes  bio- 
graphies, histories,  and  criticism.  The 
foregoing  generations  beheld  God  and 
nature  face  to  face;  we,  through  their 
eyes.  Why  should  not  we  enjoy  an 
original  relation  to  the  universe?  Why 
should  not  we  have  a poetry  and 
philosophy  of  insight  and  not  of  tradi- 
tion, and  a religion  by  revelation 
to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs? 

3.  The  Dial  (1841-1844),  edited  by 
Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller,  was  a 
focal  point  for  Transcendental  specula- 
tion; 

The  pages  of  this  journal  will  be  filled 
by  contributors  who  possess  little  in 
common  but  the  love  of  intellectual 
freedom,  and  the  hope  of  social  pro- 
gress; who  are  united  by  sympathy  of 
spirit,  not  by  agreement  in  specula- 
tion; whose  faith  is  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence, rather  than  in  human  pre- 
scription; whose  hearts  are  more  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past;  and  who 
trust  the  living  soul  rather  than  the 
dead  letter.  It  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
mote the  constant  evolution  of  truth, 
not  the  petrification  of  opinion. 

4.  The  excesses  of  Transcendentalism  lent 

themselves  to  satire,  as  in  this 
Christopher  Cranch  caricature  of 
Emerson's  famous  "transparent  eye- 
ball" passage. 

5.  Walt  Whitman  (1819-1892)  boldly 
stamped  Emerson's  private  praise  on 
the  binding  of  the  second  edition  of 
Leaves  of  Grass:  "I  greet  you  at  the 
beginning  of  a great  career." 
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BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK, 
1856. 
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AV  A L I)  E N ; 


LIFE  IN  THE  WOODS. 


Hr  IIENBY  D.  TIIOliEAU, 


I t>o<  (o  «ril«  An  ndA  to  driM'IInn,  but  to  hrif  M Inilltj  «■  cb.AntirWw  lo  thA 

(uanilUf,AUiHliD(»<il.l>n.i<l,iro«1/to  VAbim;  iU'l(hWr*  vi'  - I'AfAtt. 

li  0 S T O N : 

T I C K N 0 K AND  FIELDS. 


6.  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1817-1862) 

7.  Walden,  practically  ignored  in  its  own 
day,  has  become  a vital  text  in  our 
day.  Its  critique  of  a commercial  and 
industrial  society  rings  truer  than 
ever,  and  its  solution,  a simplified 
life,  seems  ever  more  desirable  to 
many  Americans: 

I learned  this,  at  least,  by  my  experi- 
ment; that  if  one  advances  confident- 
ly in  the  direction  of  his  dreams,  and 
endeavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has 
imagined,  he  will  meet  with  success 
unexpected  in  common  hours  .... 

In  proportion  as  he  simplifies  his 
life,  the  laws  of  the  universe  will 
appear  less  complex,  and  solitude 
will  not  be  solitude,  nor  poverty 
poverty,  nor  weakness  weakness.  If 
you  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your 
work  need  not  be  lost;  that  is  where 
they  should  be.  Now  put  the  founda- 
tions under  them. 

8.  "1  have  never  felt  lonesome  or  the 
least  oppressed  by  a sense  of  soli- 
tude . . . ."  Walden  Pond  in 
Thoreau's  day. 

9.  The  mass  of  men  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation.  " Bell  Time  in  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  in  Thoreau's  day. 
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NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 


BOSTON ; 


riOKNOH,  REED,  AND  FIELDS 


11 


10.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (1804-1864) 

11.  The  Scarlet  Letter  imaginatively  ap- 
prehended Boston's  Puritan  past  and 
reintroduced  a sense  of  "sin"  into  a 
sinless  age: 

The  founders  of  a new  colony,  what- 
ever Utopia  of  human  virtue  and 
happiness  they  might  originally  pro- 
ject, have  invariably  recognized  it 
among  their  earliest  practical  necessi- 
ties to  allot  a portion  of  the  virgin 
soil  as  a cemetery,  and  another 
portion  as  the  site  of  a prison.  In 
accordance  with  this  rule,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  the  fore- 
fathers of  Boston  had  built  the  first 
prison-house,  somewhere  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Cornhill,  almost  as  seasonably 
as  they  marked  out  the  first  burial- 
ground,  on  Isaac  Johnson's  lot ...  . 


12.  The  house  of  the  seven  gables  offer- 
ed a fittingly  ancient  and  macabre 
setting  for  Hawthorne's  romance  of 
the  same  name: 

Halfway  down  a bystreet  of  one  of 
our  New  England  towns  stands  a 
rusty  wooden  house,  with  seven  a- 
cutely  peaked  gables,  facing  towards 
various  points  of  the  compass,  and  a 
huge,  clustered  chimney  in  the 
midst ....  The  aspect  of  this  vener- 
able mansion  has  always  affected  me 
like  a human  countenance,  bearing 
the  traces  not  merely  of  outward 
storm  and  sunshine,  but  expressive, 
also,  of  the  long  lapse  of  mortal  life, 
and  accompanying  vicissitudes  that 
have  passed  within  . . . 
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The  Fireside  Poets 

While  lacking  the  world  stature  in  our  day 
of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne, 
these  poets  were  probably  more  famous 
and  certainly  more  widely  read  in  their 
own  time.  Generations  of  school  children 
have  memorized  their  lines  and  drawn  a 
conception  of  "the  poet"  from  these 
comfortable  nineteenth-century  gentle- 
men. These  authors  lacked  the  dramatic 
personal  intensity  of  a Melville  or  a 
Whitman,  an  Emerson  or  a Thoreau;  each 
tended  to  see  himself  as  a gifted  amateur, 
whose  "real"  job  lay  elsewhere — as  a 
teacher,  editor,  physician,  social 
reformer. 

1.  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (1807- 
1882)  in  his  study. 


2.  Longfellow,  ardent  student  of  langu- 
ages, imitated  the  metre  of  the  Finnish 
folk  epic,  the  Kalevala,  in  his  own 
attempt  at  an  American  epic: 

Ye  who  love  a nation's  legends, 

Love  the  ballads  of  a people, 

That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen. 

Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike. 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken;  — 
Listen  to  this  Indian  legend. 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha! 
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3.  James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891)  was 
an  accomplished  humorist. 

4.  In  The  Biglow  Papers,  Lowell  used 
Yankee  dialect  humor  to  attack 
American  expansionism  in  the 
Mexican  War; 

Mister  Pddyter: — Our  Hosea  wuz 
down  to  Boston  last  week  and  he  see 
a cruetin  Sarjunt  a struttin  round  as 
popler  as  a hen  with  1 chicking,  with 
2 fellers  a drumtnin  and  fifin  arter 
him  like  all  nater  .... 

5.  Lowell's  A Fable  for  Critics  with  its 
thumping  rhymes  thumped  some  of 
the  literary  egos  of  the  period; 

There  comes  Poe,  with  his  raven, 

like  Barnaby  Rudge, 

Three  fifths  of  him  genius  and  two 
fifths  sheer  fudge. 

Who  talks  like  a book  of  iambs 
and  pentameters, 

In  a way  to  make  people  of  common 
sense  damn  metres, 

Who  has  written  some  things  quite 
the  best  of  their  kind. 

But  the  heart  somehow  seems  all 
squeezed  out  by  the  mind  .... 


ME  LI  BO!  US-  niPP  0 EA  X. 


THE 


Biflloto  l&apcrs, 


EDITED, 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION.  NOTES,  GLOSSARY, 
AND  COPIOUS  INDEX, 


HOMER  WILBUR,  A.  M., 

pjirToa  uT  nil  piitr  ckomcm  ik  and  (piotpicnvi)  nisim  or 

MA.’ir  uruAHT,  tiAixio  acivTirio  •acicrm, 

(/ar  wAlcA  mi  pagt  t.) 


TIm  piou«hmAn'i  whtaiU,  lrl»i»l  fluie, 

FirtJi  more  f«peci  thin  fTMi  Apollo’i  luie. 

Quur/o'i  Embltmt,  t,  a.  i.  8. 
Miiriarlui,  round*  porolTM,  CAleiitl : «n.  elUquM  iccipe. 

Jtu.  Oar.  Fti.  ad  Ptib.  Leg.  i t. 


CAMBRIDGE  : 
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FABLE  FOR  CRITICS; 


Heller- 

/ «■>  •!  ‘hiag  Ihai  ihf  reaiier't  ftrH  fantf  mag  Mrit' 

an  eili  /athitmM  litle-pofe. 
at  pretenL  a lahUar  nne  of  ihr  rnfmme't 


A GLANCE 

AT  A FEW  OP  OUR  LITERARY  PRO<IENIES 
•.Mrt.  MaJai>r‘ip»  nitrdf 


THE  TUB  OP  DIOOBNBS, 


\ SERDkS  OF  JOKF.N 

V?  9 monBrrful 

•rtin  hiintfV  H-iVb  <1  rutmt-diiJHiiti',  fuU  uf  A/urtt  and  grofr. 

nn  t)n  lap  e(  (K»  tvL. 


SF.T  FOXTff  IN 

Ocioftifr  the  Jail,  in  the  ^tar  '1ft. 

G,  P PUTNAM.  BROADWAY. 
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6.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (1809-1894) 
is  remembered  best  for  his  verses  on 
"Old  Ironsides"  which  helped  save  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution,  the  first  time  it 
was  threatened  with  destruction: 

0 better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 

Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep. 
And  there  should  be  her  grave; 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  every  threadbare  sail. 

And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale! 

7.  The  Autocrat  catches  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom, the  play  of  intellect  and  privi- 
lege, of  Boston  Brahmin  culture: 

Here  the  company  laughed  a good 
deal,  and  the  old  gentleman  who  sits 
opposite  said:  "That's  it!  That's  It!  " 

1 continued,  for  I was  in  a talking 
vein.  As  to  clever  people's  hating  each 
other,  I think  a little  extra  talent  does 
sometimes  make  people  jealous.  They 
become  irritated  by  perpetual  at- 
tempts and  failures  and  it  hurts  their 
tempers  and  dispositions.  Unpretend- 
ing mediocrity  is  good,  and  genius  is 
glorious:  but  a weak  flavor  of  genius 
in  an  essentially  common  person  is 
detestable. 
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SNOW-BOUND. 

HE  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray, 
And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 
A sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 


8.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (1807-1892) 
stands  somewhat  apart  from  the  rest 
having  been  born  to  a poor  Quaker 
farm  family. 

9.  No  better  picture  of  nineteenth- 
century  New  England  rural  culture 
could  be  found  than  Snow-bound: 
Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 

\Ne  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 

In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door. 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic 
heat  .... 

10.  Richard  Henry  Dana  (1815-1882). 
Although  not  a fireside  poet  perse 
Dana  represents  the  epitome  of 
"white-glove"  Brahmin  culture. 

11.  Dana's  two-year  experience  as  a com- 
mon sailor  in  the  California  trade 
inspired  him  to  compose  a minor 
American  masterpiece,  but  nothing 
similar  was  ever  to  come  from 

his  pen; 

/ have  been  obliged  occasionally  to 
use  strong  and  coarse  expressions, 
and  in  some  instances  to  give  scenes 
which  may  be  painful  to  nice  feelings; 
but  I have  very  carefully  avoided  do- 
ing so  whenever  I have  not  felt  them 
essential  to  giving  the  true  character 
of  a scene.  My  design  is,  and  it  is  this 
which  has  induced  me  to  publish  the 
book,  to  present  the  life  of  a common 
sailor  at  sea  as  it  really  is — the  light 
and  the  dark  together. 


TWO  YEARS 


BEFORE  THE  MAST. 

f 

A 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF 

LIFE  AT  SEA. 


Crowded  In  the  rank  and  narrow  ship,— 

Housed  on  the  wild  sea  with  wild  usages, — 

Whate'er  in  the  inland  dales  the  land  conceals 
Of  fair  and  exquisite,  O I nothing,  nothing, 

Do  we  behold  of  that  in  our  rude  voyage. 

C0-4ZW(IB’8  .lyAJlToMSTnill. 


. ■ NEW'-YORK: 

HARPER  Ic  BROTHERS— 82  CLIFF-STRFFT. 

1340. 
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Children's  Books 


New  theories  of  childhood  development 
and  early  education  inspired  the  publish- 
ing of  countless  moral  tales  and  mass- 
produced  anthologies  aimed  at  shaping 
the  impressionistic  mind  of  the  child. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
children's  literature  was  a money-maker 
for  publishing  houses. 

1.  How  the  Bible  tract  societies  reached 
the  child. 

2.  Peter  Parley  (a  pseudonym  for  Samuel 
Goodrich)  wrote  a popular  series  of 
heavily  instructive  and  moral  tales 
with  attractive  woodcuts. 

3.  Oliver  Optic  (William  T.  Adams,  1822- 
1897).  After  the  Civil  War,  Juveniles 
were  aimed  more  at  children's  inter- 
ests. Oliver  Optic  serial  novels  and 
magazines  featured  sensational  ad- 
venture stories. 

4.  Louisa  May  Alcott  (1832-1889).  Little 
Women  was  one  of  the  all-time  best- 
sellers. Its  characters  were  based  on 
Louisa's  family  life.  Bronson  Alcott, 
her  eccentric  father,  is  conspicuously 
absent  from  the  dramatic  content:  the 
father  of  the  family  is  an  army  chap- 
lain away  in  the  war. 


EABLY  I’lETY, 

on 

MEMOIPxS  OF  CUILUREN, 
EMINENTLY  SERIOUS, 

l^T£n^pIR$I:ll  wiTu 

Familiar  I)ialo.picSf  Emblematical  PictnrcSy 
and  Uijmns  upon  various  occasions, 

“Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.” — Pnov.  viii,  IT. 


UOSI UN: 

PVBLtsiir.n  By  mamosl  t.  asxstoo'vo, 
aVD  CRUCK.EB  BREW9TLR, 

No.  50,  Cornhill. 


P E A 11  L S 


FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES 


SI  2tr(es  of  from  rtal 


By  Mb0.  MARY  JANE  PHILLIPS. 

•* 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

00RNI11Z.I.,  BOBTON. 
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LITTLE  WOMEN 


( MEG,  JO.  BETH  AND  AMY 
.1 


UY  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT 


ROBERTS  BROTHERS 
1S69 
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5.  Horatio  Alger  (1834-1899).  There  was 
more  luck  than  pluck  in  Alger's  success 
stories.  The  hero's  rise  to  junior  execu- 
tive was  the  result  of  a chance  meeting 
with  a rich  businessman  who  immedi- 
ately recognized  his  moral  worth. 
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Popular  Literature 

The  growth  of  the  middle  class,  the 
extension  of  free  public  education,  the 
establishment  of  subscription  libraries, 
and  technological  advances  in  publishing, 
widened  the  market  for  books  of  practical 
and  social  instruction  and  for  sentimental 
novels. 

1 . Accounts  of  the  corruptness  of  urban 
life  were  a warning  to  the  innocent 
farm  girl  and  boy  that  the  city  was  an 
unhealthy  place. 

2.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly's  The  Ethics  of 
Mfln/y  Boxing,  a survey  of  male 
sporting  activities,  which  tied  physical 
culture  to  moral  culture. 

la 


Ethics  of  Boxing 


MANLY  SPORT 


»Y 

JOHN  BOYLE  O’Reilly 


" It  i*  cxemM  alone  that  the  tpinit  and  keeps  ibe  nund  iu 

■■  A man  murt  often  exemK  nr  fast  or  uke  physic,  or  be  sick."— 

Str  ir.  rtmfit. 

" Antlliiiii:  U better  ih.in  the  nliite-blooded  deterioration  to  which  wc 
all  tend  O.  U’.  Holmtt. 

" There  i»  no  lietler  preventive  of  ftcrs-mis  exhaustion  than  rcKiilar, 
(inhumed,  muscular  cxerdsc.  If  we  could  niuderate  our  huny,  lessen  tw 

cates  would  lx;  .ibJlslK-d.’^— /awn  Muir 


Illustrated 
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AMERICAN 

ORIGINAL  AND  SELECTED, 
CONTAINING  A VARIETY  OP 

L E T T E 11  S 

OR 

BCSINF.SS,  LOVK,  COURTSHIP,  MARRIAGE, 
RELATIONSHIP,  FRIENDSHIP,  ETC., 

WITH 

FORMS  OE  COMPLIMENTARY  CARDS, 

TO  THE  WHOLE  ARE  PREFIXED 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  LETTER  WRITING, 

AND 

RULES  FOR  COMPOSITION 

BOSTON  : 

G.  W.  COTTRELL. 

36  CORNUILL, 


3.  In  many  popular  novels,  sexual  over- 
tones were  a key  attraction,  though 
moral  purity  always  triumphed  in  the 
end. 

4.  The  Fashionable  Letter  Writer  reflects 
the  growing  demand  for  handbooks 
on  polite  society  from  the  young 
ladies  of  the  expanding  middle  class. 

5.  Catherine  Beecher's  (1800-1878)  treat- 
ise on  domestic  economy  elevated 
woman's  place  in  the  home  to  that  of 
moral  guardian  of  her  family  and  of 
society  at  large: 

The  success  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, as  is  conceded  by  all,  depends 
upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  of  the  mass  of  the  people 
....  The  mother  forms  the  character 


of  the  future  man;  the  sister  bends  the 
fibres  that  are  hereafter  to  be  the 
forest  tree;  the  wife  sways  the  heart, 
whose  energies  may  turn  for  good  or 
for  evil  the  destinies  of  a nation. 

6.  Lowell  Offering  (1840-18^15) . In  this 
company-sponsored  magazine,  the 
mill  girls  adopted  the  nineteenth- 
century  ideals  of  womanhood  — 
piety,  purity,  and  domesticity.  Their 
stories,  poems,  and  articles  would  not 
have  seemed  out  of  place  in  ladies 
journals  of  the  day. 

7.  As  manufactured  articles  increased 
and  women's  importance  in  the  home 
economy  diminished,  ladies  maga- 
zines thrived  to  fill  her  leisure  time 
and  lonely  hours. 
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h iaul  aUe  among  U$  ffofktto  f 


A REPOSITORY 

or  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES,  WRITTEN  BY 

“FACTORY  GIRLS.” 


LOWELL  MISSES  CURTIS  A PARLEY. 

BoITOP  ' JOPD«P  & WlltT.  ISt 
WuhiRffton  itKet 


EaUrpd  accordiog  lo  Act  of  Conj'e«»,  lo  ih#  lOti  is  the  CIprk'p  Office  «f  Iht  Dutnct  Cewt 
of  (he  DiPlrici  of  MtmebuuU* 


anas  iIilJX. 


rvi 


J.B.FORD  gcCO. 


1869. 
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Boston  Theatre 

THA  > Kli  ,i  TO.vrKlXi rnOJ'RtKTOR  S 

L U .'Uf  VrKLL MAS'AOER 


m\\,  \«ln, 

KNGAOEMrNT  OF  THE  EMINENT  TRAGEDIAN, 

EDWIN 


LIMITED  SE  ASON, 

WITH  THK  •i;rw>nT  ok 

LRSHprELL 

Effilim  DiiTlt  GoilFlll]l! 


< *txjTii-»  Mcuu'noxa  ixeuirDi 


SHYLOCK,  RICHELIEU,  ' 

OTHELLO,'  lAGO, 

CLAUDE  MELNOTTE, 


THE  APOSTATE. 
HAMLET, 
RICHARD  III. 


THE  STRANGER, 

BRUTUS, 

PETRUCHIO, 


HIS  FAHHOUS  BOLES. 

EY  ERY  EVENING 
SATUBDAY  AFTEBNOON. 

See  the  Dailv  Newsoaoers  and  Bills  of  the  Day. 
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Theatre 


Despite  Puritan  suppression  of  "false 
representations"  on  the  stage  in  earlier 
centuries — for  example,  the  1750  "Act  to 
Prevent  Stage  Plays  and  other  Theatrical 
Entertainments" — Boston  developed  a 
vigorous  theatre  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Both  legitimate  stage  and  melo- 
drama flourished.  Probably  more  people 
of  all  classes  saw  Shakespeare  played  live 
in  the  1800's  than  do  in  our  own  day. 

1.  The  Federal  Street  Theatre,  designed 
by  Charles  Bulfinch,  was  the  city's 
first  (1794). 

2.  Edwin  Booth  (1833-1893),  brother  of 
the  notorious  John  Wilkes  Booth,  was 
a great  favorite  in  Boston  and  owned  a 
home  here. 

3.  Forced  by  her  father's  death  to  earn  a 
living,  Charlotte  Cushman  (1816- 
1876),  a Boston  girl,  immortalized 
Shakespeare  for  many  American 
audiences. 

4.  Charlotte  Cushman  became  an  inter- 
national celebrity. 


wn  THEATRE-ROYAL,  EPINBORGH. 

ad  KIOHT  or  THE  WINTER  8EASOK. 

•«c«i>d  Appc4raac0  In  uC  OK)r  of  tb«  Oolebntod 

MISS  CUSHMAN 

I'o'^nELVE  )I«IITM  (MLV. 

WIR  NACKAY 


m amk  mtk  bt  mr  m Mn  g.  HOOT. 

CELBBRATBD  OqnP^&iir  iULLIBN. 
HOST  Fornufi  QukoEiua^WAims,  poleas,  t oailopb, 


POPULAR  PAS  8TYRIEN  BY  Mr  AND  lVlr»  G.  HUNT. 

HAPPIEST  DAY  OF  MY  LIFE. 


nss  cusBSAirs  mrouiANca  or  biahca, 


OEBBBRATED  BUst  HELEN  FAUOIT. 
nr  OBA8.  K ATHEWS  A Madame  VEBTBXS 
Mr  BENJAMIN  WEBSTBXl, 
MADAME  ‘OELESTE, 

Mr  SKAOREADT. 

I PANTOMIMIC  COMPANyTiAS  ALSO  BEEN  EN6A6E0  FOB  CHRISTMAS, 
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5.  The  Boston  Museum  may  have  been 
the  most  famous  of  the  great 
nineteenth-century  halls. 

6.  James  Herne  (1839-1901)  pioneered  in 
socially  concerned  avant-garde  reali- 
stic theatre.  He  wrote,  acted  in  and 
directed  his  own  plays  in  his  own 
theatre. 
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The  People's  Palace 

The  Boston  Public  Library — the  first  in 
the  nation  in  a large  city — was  founded  in 
1852  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  leaders  and 
the  masses  in  a growing  democratic 
society  and  to  "diffuse  through  our 
society  that  knowledge  without  which 
we  have  no  right  to  hope  that  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  will 
be  as  happy  and  prosperous  as  our  own" 
(1852  Trustees  Report).  The  gratitude  of 
generations  of  students,  for  whom  the 
Public  Library  was  their  only  library,  is 
ample  testimony  to  how  well  the  Library 
has  fulfilled  the  founders'  dream. 

1 . The  Library's  first  permanent  home  on 
Boylston  Street  opposite  the  Common, 
opened  in  1858. 
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2.  Charles  Pollen  McKim  designed  the 
present  Renaissance  palace  for  Copley 
Square;  it  was  opened  in  1895. 

3.  Bacchante:  A vigorous  controversy 
over  the  propriety  of  placing  this  statue 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  public  library 
led  to  a committee  investigation,  head- 
ed by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  and  the 
removal  of  this  affront  to  morals. 
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4.  Bates  Hall,  the  main  reading  room, 
early  in  the  twentieth  century. 

5.  The  Boston  Athenaeum,  ca.  1900.  A 
counterpart  to  the  Public  Library  has 
been  the  private  collection  of  the 
Athenaeum.  Along  with  the  libraries 
of  Harvard  and  other  universities, 
these  collections  have  made  Boston  the 
most  library-rich  area  in  the  nation. 

6.  Youth  in  children's  reading  room,  early 
1900's. 
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The  New  Bostonians 


Though  Boston  had  taken  second  place  to 
New  York  as  a commercial  center  and 
publishing  hub,  writers  like  William  Dean 
Howells  (1837-1920),  Hamlin  Garland 
(1860-1940),  and  Bret  Harte  (1836- 
1902),  all  came  to  this  cultural  Mecca 
from  the  mid-west.  As  Boston's  worldly 
status  declined,  its  symbolic  status  seemed 
to  increase. 


1 . A birds-eye  view  of  Boston  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows 
the  filling  of  Back  Bay  and  construction 
on  the  "new  land." 

2.  When  William  Dean  Howells  came  to 

Cambridge  in  1866,  he  was  an  out- 
sider, a journalist  from  a small  town  in 
Ohio.  Within  five  years,  he  was  at  the 
center  of  Boston  culture  as  editor  of  5 

the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Until  his  de- 
parture to  New  York  in  1891,  he  pub- 
lished nearly  every  author  of  note  and 
brought  to  the  Boston  literary  estab- 
lishment the  works  of  many  non- 
Easterners,  such  as  Mark  Twain, 

Hamlin  Garland,  and  Bret  Harte. 

3.  Silas  Lapham  was  a new  social  type  in 
American  fiction,  the  businessman 
who  came  from  obscure  origins  and 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  social  and 
cultural  ideals  of  the  old  dominant 
class. 

4.  The  South  End:  The  Lapham  resi- 
dence was  in  a square  like  this.  Once  a 
neighborhood  with  a substantial 
middle-class  population,  it  was  already 
in  decline  when  the  family  moved 
there. 

5.  Back  Bay:  While  the  Coreys,  Lapham's 
betters,  remained  on  Beacon  Hill, 
many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
these  old  established  families  took  up 
residence  in  this  fashionable  area. 

Lapham  decided  to  pave  the  way  for 
his  daughters'  entrance  into  society  by 
building  on  Beacon  Street,  one  of  the 
most  desirable  spots  in  the  Back  Bay. 
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Brahmin's  Retreat 


By  the  time  Henry  Adams  (1838-1918) 
reached  maturity,  the  Brahmins  had  lost 
their  primacy  in  culture  and  politics. 
Adams  moved  to  Washington  to  be  near 
the  physical  center  of  government, 
though  he  was  never  asked  to  become  a 
part  of  it.  Henry  James  (1843-1916)  took 
up  residence  in  England. 


1.  In  his  autobiography,  the  Education  of 
Henry  Adams,  he  reflected  on  the  vast 
gap  between  the  traditions  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  and  his  experi- 
ence in  modern  America; 

The  world  cared  little  for  decency  .... 

The  political  dilemma  was  as  clear  in 
1870  as  it  was  likely  to  be  in  1970. 

The  system  of  1789  had  broken  down, 
and  with  it  the  eighteenth-century 
fabric  of  a priori,  or  moral,  princi- 
ples. 

2.  In  The  Bostonians,  Henry  James,  view- 
ing the  decay  of  the  city  from  Olive 
Chancellor's  window  on  the  Charles 
River,  suggests  that  Boston's  glorious 
past  is  over: 

The  western  windows  of  Olive's  draw- 
ingroom, looking  over  the  water,  took 
in  the  red  sunsets  of  winter;  the  long 
low  bridge  that  crawled,  on  its  stagger- 
ing  posts,  across  the  Charles;  the  casual 

patches  of  ice  and  snow;  the  desolate  3. 

suburban  horizons,  peeled  and  made 
bald  by  the  rigor  of  the  season;  the 
general  hard,  cold  void  of  the  pro- 
spect; the  extrusion,  at  Charlestown, 
at  Cambridge,  of  a few  chim- 
neys and  steeples,  straight,  sordid 
tubes  of  factories  and  engine-shops, 
or  spare,  heavenward  finger  of  the 
New  England  meeting  house.  There 
was  something  inexorable  in  the 
poverty  of  the  scene,  shameful  in  the 
meaness  of  its  details  .... 


William  James  (1842-1910),  who 
chose  to  remain  near  Boston,  in  his 
philosophy  unites  two  threads  of  New 
England  culture:  the  rational  and 
scientific  strand  (the  mind)  and  the 
intuitive  emotional  experience  (the 
heart).  William,  Henry,  and  their  bril- 
liant sister  Alice,  all  children  of  Henry, 
Sr.,  himself  a well-known  mystic  philo- 
sopher and  friend  of  Emerson, 
although  not  native  Bostonians,  yet 
continue  the  line  of  gifted,  Boston- 
centered  families. 
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Custodians 
of  Culture 

1 . Charles  Eliot  (1834-1926).  Editor  of  the 
famous  five-foot  shelf  of  books,  and 
president  of  Harvard.  Working  men 
and  women  were  supposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  collections  in  their 
limited  free  time  and  become  culti- 
vated individuals: 

/ hope  that  many  readers  who  are 
obliged  to  give  eight  or  ten  hours  a day 
to  the  labors  through  which  they  earn 
their  livelihood  will  use  the  Harvard 
Classics,  and  particularly  young  men 


and  women  whose  eary  education  was 
cut  short,  and  who  must  therefore 
reach  the  standing  of  a cultivated  man 
or  woman  through  the  pleasurable  de- 
votion of  a few  minutes  a day  through 
many  years  to  the  reading  of  good 
literature. 

(Preface  to  the  Harvard  Classics. ) 

2.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (1827-1908). 
Popular  Harvard  professor  of  Art 
History,  translator  of  Dante,  who  pro- 
moted closer  ties  with  European 
culture.  He  was  probably  the  most 
important  arbiter  of  elegant  taste  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century. 
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Society's  Exiles 

By  the  late  nineteenth  century,  Thomas 
Jefferson's  vision  of  a republic  of  virtuous 
yeoman  farmers  seemed  centuries  away. 
Cheap  land  was  nearly  impossible  to 
obtain  years  before  the  official  closing  of 
the  frontier  in  1890.  "Go  west  young 
man  " was  not  an  alternative  for  the  poor 
city  laborer  or  for  the  new  immigrant  who 
also  wanted  a piece  of  the  American 
Dream.  In  the  midst  of  tributes  to  Ameri- 
can progress  and  wealth,  the  average 
citizen  looked  uneasily  at  crowded  cities, 
violent  labor  conflicts,  and  corrupt  poli- 
ticians controlled  by  the  robber  barons.  A 
spate  of  Utopian  novels  captured  the 
public  imagination;  the  America  of  the 
future  was  to  be  a cooperative  common- 
wealth; the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
Age  of  Accumulation,  called  the  land  of 
Egoria  in  Howells'  novel,  A Traveler  from 
Altruria. 


1.  Edward  Bellamy's  (1850-1898)  im- 
mensely popular  Utopian  novel  con- 
trasts the  strangled  souls  of  contempo- 
rary Boston  with  the  perfect  Socialist 
state  of  Boston  in  the  year  2000: 

It  was  indeed  the  nineteenth  century  to 
which  I had  awaked  . ...  A dozen 
times  between  my  door  and  Washing- 
ton Street  I had  to  stop  and  pull  myself 
together,  such  power  had  been  in  that 
vision  of  the  Boston  of  the  future  to 
make  the  real  Boston  strange  ....  the 
glaring  disparities  in  the  dress  and 
condition  of  the  men  and  women  who 
brushed  each  other  on  the  sidewalks 
shocked  me  at  every  step,  and  yet  more 
the  entire  indifference  which  the  pro- 
sperous showed  to  the  plight  of  the 
unfortunate. 

2.  B.  O.  Flower's  study  of  Boston's  slums 
and  his  Christian  reform  journal.  The 
Arena,  tried  to  awaken  the  people  to 
the  evil  effects  of  a society  based  on 
competition  rather  than  cooperation 
and  Christianity. 
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3.  Hanover  Alley  in  the  North  End. 

4.  While  the  charity  worker  of  the  past 
left  the  slums  and  went  home  to  Beacon 
Hill,  believing  that  the  poor  had  bene- 
fited from  their  brief  exposure  to  a finer 
being,  the  settlement  worker  moved 
into  the  community  and  asserted  the 
reciprocal  advantages  of  contact  be- 
tween people  of  different  social  back- 
grounds. Beyond  the  transformation  of 
the  individual,  settlement  volunteers 
aimed  at  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
neighborhood,  "to  foster  and  sustain 
the  home  under  tenement  conditions." 
Robert  Archey  Woods,  standing  front 
right. 
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5.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  (1844-1880),  Irish 
Nationalist  who  became  editor  of  the 
Boston  Pilot  (1869).  His  novel, 
Moondyne,  based  on  his  experiences 
in  British  prisons,  exposed  the  tyranny 
of  English  rule. 

6.  Mary  Antin  (1881-1949),  Russian 
Jewish  immigrant,  sensitively  portrays 
the  experience  of  emigrating  to  an  alien 
culture: 

My  father,  in  his  ambition  to  make 
Americans  of  us,  was  rather  headlong 
and  strenuous  in  his  methods.  To  my 
mother,  on  the  eve  of  the  departure 
for  the  New  World,  he  wrote  boldly 
that  progressive  Jews  did  not  spend 
their  days  praying,  and  he  urged  her  to 
leave  her  wig  in  Polotzk,  as  the  first 
step  of  progress. 

7.  Robert  Archey  Woods  (1865-1925) 
opened  South  End  settlement  house  in 
Boston  (1895).  City  Wilderness  was  the 
first  published  scientific  study  of  a 
poverty  area  in  America. 
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Boston  Enters  the 
Twentieth  Century 

A new  breed  of  graduates  came  out  of 
Harvard  in  the  twentieth  century.  John 
Reed  and  WalterLippmann  were  typical  of 
the  new  rebellious  intellectuals  who 
flocked  to  New  York's  Greenwich  Village, 
where  experiments  in  art,  free  love,  and 
socialism  flourished.  Boston,  a strong- 
hold of  Victorian  morality  and  conserva- 
tive religion,  resisted  these  changes  in 
life-style,  which  seemed  to  threaten 
fundamental  beliefs  in  sex  and  class. 


1.  After  World  War  I there  was  a sense  of 
urgency  in  efforts  to  break  the  immi- 
grant of  his  old  country  ways.  Guides 
to  health,  cleanliness,  and  thrift  like  the 
Handbook  for  Immigrants,  and  classes 
in  patriotism  were  the  soft  side  of 
Americanization.  The  shriller  voices 
were  heard  in  the  raids  against  soci- 
alists and  pacifists,  who  had  been 
opposed  to  the  war;  hundreds  of  immi- 
grants were  deported  after  the  Palmer 
raids  of  1919.  Immigration  restriction 
of  the  20's  was  the  keystone  of  100% 
Americanization. 

2.  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  protest  march:  For 
the  intellectual  left,  these  two  obscure 
anarchists  were  scapegoats  for  the 
"frock-coat  mob  howling  for  blood." 
Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  words  came 
not  from  their  defenders,  but  from 
Vanzetti  himself: 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  things,  I 
might  have  live  out  my  life  talking  at 
street  corners  to  scorning  men.  I might 
have  die,  unmarked,  unknown,  a fail- 
ure. Now  we  are  not  a failure.  This  is 
our  career  and  our  triumph.  Never  in 
our  full  live  could  we  hope  to  do  such 
work  for  tolerance,  for  joostice,  for 
man  's  onderstanding  of  man  as  now  we 
do  by  accidnet.  Our  words — our 
lives — our  pains — nothing!  The  taking 
of  our  lives — lives  of  a good  shoemaker 
and  a poor  fish-peddler — all!  That  last 
moment  belongs  to  us — that  agony  is 
our  triumph. 
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3.  John  Dos  Passos  (1896-1970),  was  one 
of  the  early  passionate  defenders  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti;  he  stood  vigil  at 
the  Boston  Common  along  with  many 
other  artists  and  writers  during  the  eve 
of  the  execution. 

4.  Upton  Sinclair  came  from  California  to 
challenge  the  legal  ban  in  Boston 
against  his  book  Oil.  Ostensibly 
censored  as  "immoral,”  the  novel  is  an 
expose  of  the  corrupt  Harding 
administration. 


5.  Amy  Lowell  (1874-1925),  atypical  of 
the  proper  Bostonian  Lowells,  with  her 
cigars  and  her  earthy  manner,  became 
one  of  the  exponents  of  the  Imagist 
School  of  poetry.  In  her  biography  of 
John  Keats  (1925)  she  drew  upon  her 
extensive  collection  of  Keats  material, 
at  that  time  the  "best  in  the  United 
States." 
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6.  George  Santayana  (1863-1952),  was 
critical  of  ivory-tower  American  philo- 
sophers who  had  lost  the  passionate 
intensity  of  their  Puritan  ancestors.  He 
coined  the  phrase  "the  genteel  tradi- 
tion" in  his  attack  on  the  sterile 
moralism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

7.  The  Federal  Writers'  Project  gave 
employment  and  hope  to  hundreds  of 
would-be  authors: 

The  New  England  Renaissance  of  the 
1840's  had  coincided  with  an  upsurge 
of  organization  among  the  workers, 
and  in  the  social,  economic,  and  poli- 
tical ferment  of  that  decade  many 
writers  of  the  "golden  age"  were  direct- 
ly concerned.  The  direction  of  the 
Massachusetts  labor  movement  in  1937 
was  perhaps  symptomatic  of  what 
might  occur  in  literature — not  as  cause 
and  effect,  but  as  twin  manifestations 
of  the  same  forces.  Critics  dared  pre- 
dict a new  literary  renaissance  in  New 
England — unless  war  again  intervened 
to  blast  it  at  the  roots. 

8.  lames  Michael  Curley  (1874-1958): 

The  Peoples  Leader. 

9.  Edwin  O'Connor  (1918-1968)  wrote  a 
novel  about  the  passing  of  an  old 
style  of  ward  politics.  The  author's 
claim  that  all  similarities  in  character 
are  coincidental  did  not  prevent  the 
public  from  identifying  the  energetic 
and  appealing  hero,  Frank  Skeffington, 
with  Mayor  James  Michael  Curley. 
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Contrasts: 

The  Past,  The  Present,  and 
Six  Boston  Writers 


Anne  Bradstreet 

(1612-1672) 

Anne  Sexton 

(1928-1974) 

In  1630  when  Anne  Bradstreet  (Fig.  1)  left 
England  with  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  she  was 
eighteen,  two  years  married  to  Simon 
Bradstreet.  The  howling  wilderness  made 
a strong  contrast  to  the  elegant  estate  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincolnshire  where  she  spent 
her  youth.  Years  later  she  wrote  of  her 
experience: 

I found  a new  world  and  new  manners,  at 
which  my  heart  rose.  But  after  I was  con- 
vinced it  was  the  way  of  God,  I submitted 
to  it  and  joined  to  the  church  at  Boston. 

For  Anne  Sexton  (Fig.  2),  the  voyage  to 
the  wilderness  was  a spiritual  one.  Her 
images  of  disorder  and  death  were  part  of 
her  psychic  landscape.  As  the  passage 
from  Arthur  Schopenhauer  quoted  in  her 
first  volume  of  poetry  suggests,  she  identi- 
fied with  Oedipus's  persistent  search  for 
truth.  She  saw  her  role  as  poet/philoso- 
pher to  confront  the  most  threatening 
forces  within  herself: 
but  I am  rowing,  I am  rowing 
though  the  wind  pushes  me  back 
and  I know  that  that  island  will  not  be 
perfect, 

it  will  have  the  flaws  of  life, 
the  absurdities  of  the  dinner  table, 
but  there  will  be  a door 
and  I will  open  it 

and  I will  get  rid  of  the  rat  inside  me  . . . 

In  Puritan  New  England,  woman's 
sphere  was  limited  to  domestic  duties. 

John  Winthrop,  first  governor  of  the 
colony,  claimed  that  women  who  read 
books  were  prone  to  madness,  for  such 
affairs  were  proper  to  men  whose  minds 
were  stronger.  In  the  prologue  to  her  first 
volume  of  poetry  (Fig.  3)  Anne  defends 
the  female  muse: 

I am  obnoxious  to  each  carping  tongue 
Who  says  my  hand  a needle  better  fits; 


A poet  's  pen  all  scorn  I should  thus  wrong, 

For  such  despite  they  cast  on  female  wits: 

If  what  I do  prove  well,  it  won't  advance, 

They  'll  say  it'sstol'n,  or  else  was  by 
chance. 

On  the  suggestion  of  her  therapist  Anne 
Sexton  (Fig.  4)  began  writing  poetry  in  her 
late  twenties;  from  this  healing  experi- 
ence, she  realized  her  extraordinary  gift. 

Sexton  believed  that  it  was  within  a 
woman's  nature  to  create,  to  make  order, 
but  as  she  testifies  in  "The  Black  Art"  the 
woman  poet  may  have  an  almost 
dangerous  excess  of  creative  energy: 

A woman  who  writes  feels  too  much, 
those  trances  and  portents. 

As  if  cycles  and  children  and  islands 
weren  't  enough;  as  if  mourners  and 
gossips 

and  vegetables  were  never  enough. 

She  thinks  she  can  warn  the  stars. 

A writer  is  essentially  a spy  . . . 
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With  disease,  death  in  childbirth  and 
personal  misfortune  touching  all  families, 
Bradstreet's  anxiety  over  the  welfare  of 
her  husband  and  children  (Fig.  5)  is  a 
recurrent  theme  in  her  poems. 

Anne  Bradstreet's  personal  lyric  poems, 
published  posthumously,  reveal  the  trials 
of  the  frontier  settlement  and  the  strains 
of  domestic  life,  even  in  her  ideal  marri- 
age of  which  she  wrote,  "If  ever  two  were 
one,  then  surely  we.  " During  the  long 
absences  of  her  husband,  Simon  (Fig.  6), 
at  the  Court  in  Cambridge,  her  sense  of 
isolation  is  acute: 

Oh  Phoebus,  hadst  thou  but  this  long 
from  thine, 

Restrain  'd  the  beams  of  thy  beloved  shine. 
At  thy  return,  if  so  thou  could'st  or  durst 
Behold  a Chaos  blacker  than  the  first. 

Tell  him  here's  worse  than  confused 
matter. 

His  little  world's  a fathom  under  water.  . . 

Nearly  all  of  Anne  Bradstreet's 
domestic  poems  (Fig.  7)  deal  with  some 
personal  tragedy — the  death  of  her  three 
grandchildren,  daughter-in-law,  mother 
and  father,  and  the  burning  of  her  home. 
At  the  end  of  each  of  these  poems,  Anne 
transcends  her  loss  through  her  accept- 
ance of  the  Almight  hand: 

With  troubled  heart  and  tremblmg  hatid  I 
write. 

The  heavens  have  changed  to  sorrow  my 
delight. 

How  oft  with  disappointment  have  I met, 
When  I on  fadmg  things  my  hopes  have 
set. 

More  fool  then  I to  look  on  that  was  lent 
As  if  mine  own,  when  thus  impermanent. 
Farewell  dear  child,  thou  ne'er  shall  come 
to  me, 

Thou  with  thy  Saviour  art  in  endless  bliss. 
{"In  Memory  of  My  Dear  Grandchild 
Anne  Bradstreet  who  Deceased  June  20, 
1669,  Being  Three  Years  and  Seven 
Months  old. ") 

Much  of  Anne  Sexton's  poetry  about 
married  life  reveals  the  painful  experi- 


ences and  tensions  between  husband  and 
wife.  In  her  volume  of  twisted  fairy- 
tales, Tranformations  (Fig.  8),  she  probes 
the  dark  side  of  domesticity. 

Sexton's  epilogue  to  Cinderella  (Fig.  9) 
seizes  on  the  lack  of  authenticity  in  the 
happy-ever-after  ending: 

Cinderella  and  the  Prince 
lived,  they  say  happily  ever  after  . , . 
never  telling  the  same  story  twice, 
never  getting  a middle-aged  spread 
Their  darling  smiles  pasted  on  for  eternity 
Regular  Bobbsy  Twins  . . . 

In  Sexton's  poems  to  her  own  children 
(Fig.  10),  she  celebrates  her  womanhood 
and  embraces  the  mystical  bond  between 
mother  and  daughter.  "Lovely  Girl,  My 
String  Bean,  My  Lovely  Woman,"  is 
written  for  her  daughter  Linda: 

What  I want  to  say,  Linda, 
is  that  women  are  born  twice  . . . 
if  I could  have  seen  through  my  magical 
transparent  belly, 

There  would  have  been  such  ripening 
within.  . . 

What  I want  to  say,  Linda, 
is  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  body 
that  lies. 

All  that  is  new  is  telling  the  truth.  . . 
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In  the  last  years  of  her  life,  Anne 
Bradstreet's  body  was  wasted  by  a disease 
her  son  describes  as  consumption;  she 
longingly  looks  as  a weary  pilgrim  toward 
heaven: 

A pilgrim  I,  on  earth,  perplext 

with  sinns  with  cares  and  sorrows  vext 
Bp  age  and  paines  brought  to  decay 
and  my  Clay  house  mouldring  away 
Oh  how  I long  to  be  at  rest 

and  soare  on  high  among  the  blest. 

Anne  Sexton's  images  of  death  (Fig.  11), 
like  the  ice-blue  baby  rocking,  often 
portray  death  as  gentle,  as  a release  from 
chaos.  After  several  encounters  with  that 
actor  with  many  masks,  death,  Sexton 
met  him  for  the  last  time  on  October  4, 
1974: 

To  thrust  all  that  life  under  your 
tongue! — 

that,  all  by  itself,  becomes  a passion. 
Death's  a sad  bone:  bruised,  you'd  say, 
and  yet  she  waits  for  me,  year  after  year, 
to  so  delicately  undo  an  old  wound, 
to  empty  my  breath  from  its  bad  prison. 
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Nathaniel  Hawthorne 

(1804-1864) 

Robert  Lowell 

(1917-  ) 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (Fig.  1)  carried  the 
past  with  him  as  a burden.  He  was  aware 
of  his  New  England  roots  and  he  felt  in 
some  way  that  he  had  to  atone  for  the  sins 
of  his  witch  hunting  ancestors.  For  him  the 
flow  of  history  was  channeled  into  an 
intensely  personal  expression  by  the 
compression  and  funneling  of  his  own 
work.  The  speaker  in  his  romances  is 
often  very  close  to  the  author.  Hawthorne 
mined  the  contents  of  his  notebooks  to 
construct  his  fictions. 

Like  Hawthorne,  Robert  Lowell  (Fig.  2) 
is  consciously  aware  of  his  New  England 
heritage  and  carries  the  burden  of  the  past 
within  him.  The  sin  to  be  atoned  for  is  no 
longer  ancestral  perhaps,  but  personal. 

But  like  Hawthorne  before  him,  he  sees 
history  flowing  through  and  into  his 
work.  The  speaker  in  Lowells'  poetry  is 
nearly  always  close  to  being  the  author 
himself.  His  notebooks  become  literally 
his  work — one  of  his  best  books  is 
entitled  simply  Notebook. 
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Hawthorne's  masterpiece,  The  Scarlet 
Letter  (1850),  (Fig.  3)  moves  from  the 
dreary  reality  of  nineteenth-century 
Salem's  customhouse  to  the  interplay  of 
light  and  shadow,  of  good  and  evil,  in 
Puritan  Boston  of  the  1600's.  The  ambi- 
guities of  light  and  shadow,  of  civilization 
and  wilderness,  are  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  famous  passage 
where  the  lovers,  Arthur  Dimmesdale  and 
Hester  Prynne,  steal  away  from  the  town 
and  meet  in  the  forest: 

And,  as  if  the  gloom  of  the  earth  and  sk\/ 
had  been  but  the  effluence  of  these  two 
mortal  hearts,  it  vanished  with  their 
sorrow.  All  at  once,  as  with  a sudden 
smile  of  heaven,  forth  burst  the  sunshine, 
pouring  a very  flood  into  the  obscure 
forest ....  The  objects  that  had  made  a 
shadow  hitherto,  embodied  the  brightness 
now  ....  Such  was  the  sympathy  of 
Nature. 

One  of  Lowell's  finest  poems,  "For  the 
Union  Dead,"  moves  back  and  forth  in 
time  from  the  Puritan  days  to  the  late 
1950's.  The  selfless  devotion  of  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  the  white  aristocrat,  and  his 
black  troops  (Fig.  4)  is  contrasted  to  the 
crass  mindlessness  of  urban  growth: 

Two  months  after  marching  through 

Boston 

half  the  regiment  was  dead; 
at  the  dedication, 

William  James  could  almost  hear  the 

bronze  Negroes  breathe. 

Their  monument  sticks  like  a fishbone 
in  the  city's  throat. 

The  romance  which  the  house  of  the 
seven  gables  (Fig.  5)  inspired  deals  with 
the  curse  of  the  past  and  the  question  of 
appearance  versus  reality.  In  the  follow- 
ing passage  we  are  made  to  wonder  just 
who  is  speaking  and  what  the  "curse"  can 
possibly  mean: 

There  is  a tradition,  only  worth  alluding 
to  as  lending  a tinge  of  superstitious  awe 
to  a scene  perhaps  gloomy  enough 
without  it,  that  a voice  spoke  loudly 
among  the  guests,  the  tones  of  which  were 


like  old  Matthew  Maule,  the  executed 
wizard — "God  hath  given  him  blood  to 
drink!  " 

The  house  at  91  Revere  Street  on 
Beacon  Hill  (Fig.  6)  where  Lowell  grew  up 
represents  a kind  of  accursed  past  for  him 
as  he  describes  it  in  Life  Studies: 

My  mother  felt  a horrified  giddiness 
about  the  adventure  of  our  address.  She 
once  said,  "We  are  barely  perched  on  the 
outer  rim  of  the  hub  of  decency.  " We 
were  less  than  fifty  yards  from  Louisburg 
Square,  the  cynosure  of  old  historic 
Boston's  plainspoken,  cold  roast 
elite — the  hub  of  the  hub  of  the  universe. 
Fifty  yards! 

Hawthorne  had  a brief  moment  of 
socially  concerned  activity.  For  a short 
while  he  lived  in  the  experimental  com- 
munity of  Brook  Farm  (Fig.  7)  in  West 
Roxbury.  For  such  a spiritual  being  as 
Haw’thorne,  the  daily  confrontation  with 
crude  farm  chores  was  too  much  to  bear: 
Intellectual  activity  is  incompatible  with 
any  large  amount  of  bodily  exercise.  The 
yeoman  and  the  scholar  . . . are  two 
distinct  individuals,  and  can  never  be 
melted  or  welded  into  one  substance.  — 
The  Blithedale  Romance  {1852) 

Lowell  too  has  had  moments  of  socially 
concerned  activity,  as  in  the  1967  March 
on  the  Pentagon  (Fig.  8).  Yet,  like 
Hawthorne,  he  remains  a vastly  private 
person: 

Lovely  to  lock  arms,  to  march  absurdly 

locked 


then  to  step  off  like  green  Union  Army 
recruits 

for  the  first  Bull  Run,  sped  by  photo- 
graphers, 

the  notables,  the  girls  . . . fear,  glory, 
chaos,  rout . . . 

"The  March  /"  {1971) 
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Fred  W.  McDarrah,  photograph 
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Hawthorne  was  fascinated  by  witch- 
craft (Fig.  9)  and  the  external  manifesta- 
tion of  inner  evil.  Such  famous  stories  as 
"Young  Goodman  Brown,  " "The 
Minister's  Black  Veil,"  and  "The 
Birthmark  " testify  to  this. 

Inspired  by  Hawthorne's  short  story, 
Lowell  created  a drama  of  "My  Kinsman 
Major  Molineaux"  (Fig.  10)  which 
explores  in  such  surreal  dialogue  as  the 
following  the  theme  of  appearance  and 
reality  and  the  question  of  evil: 
FERRYMAN- 
No  one  returns 

ROBIN— 

No  orte? 

FERRYMAN- 
No  one. 

Legs  go  round  in  circles  here. 

This  is  the  city  of  the  dead. 

ROBIN— 

What's  that? 

FERRY  MAN - 
I said  this  city's  Boston, 

No  one  begs  here.  Are  you  deaf? 

Hawthorne's  remote  ancestor,  John 
Hathorne  (Fig.  11),  was  a judge  in  the 
Salem  witchcraft  trials  of  1692.  His  grand- 
father, David  Hathorne,  had  been  a 
Captain  in  the  Continental  Navy  and  a 
hero  of  the  Revolution.  Hawthorne  was 
aware  of  the  imposing  figures  in  his 
family's  past  and  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to 
separate  himself  from  these  ancestors  he 
added  the  "w"  to  the  family  name. 

Among  others,  the  poets  James  Russell 
Lowell  (Fig.  12)  and  Amy  Lowell  (Fig.  13) 
are  present  in  Robert  Lowell's  family  tree. 
The  ancient  New  England  family  of 
Winslow  also  appears  in  his  lineage  and 
his  writing. 

From  Boston  Common  in  the  1840's 
Hawthorne  could  still  look  out  into  the 
country  (Fig.  14).  No  high-rise  skyline  yet 
impeded  the  view: 

/ went  round  atrd  across  the  Common, 
and  stood  on  the  highest  point  of  it, 
whetrce  I could  see  miles  and  miles  into 
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the  country.  Blessed  be  God  for  this  green 
tract,  and  the  view  which  it  affords.  ...  — 
Notebooks  (1840) 

The  same  Boston  Common  that  Lowell 
saw  gouged  for  an  underground  garage  in 
"For  the  Union  Dead"  is  ringed  with  high- 
rise  buildings  now  (Fig.  15).  The  only 
view  of  the  "country"  available  is  the 
formal  preservation  of  the  Public  Garden. 
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W.  E.  B.  DuBois 

(1868-1963) 

Malcolm  X 

(1925-1965) 

W.  E.  B.  DuBois  (Fig.  1)  was  born  in 
Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  a small 
community  with  neither  great  wealth  nor 
extreme  poverty.  In  the  nearly  all-white 
public  schools  he  experienced  little  racial 
prejudice.  Both  his  teachers  and  principal 
recognized  his  academic  excellence  and 
encouraged  him: 

M\/  school  principal,  Frank  Hosmer,  had 
recommended  m\/  high  school  course.  . . . 
He  suggested,  quite  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  I ought  to  take  the  college  prepara- 
tory course  which  involved  algebra, 
geometry,  Latin  and  Greek.  If  Hosmer 
had  been  another  sort  of  man,  with 
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definite  ideas  as  to  a Negro's  "place, " and 
had  recommended  agriculture  or  domestic 
economy,  I would  doubtless  have 
followed  his  advice.  . . . 

In  the  eighth  grade  in  Mason, 

Michigan,  Malcolm  Little  (Fig.  2)  was  the 
only  nonwhite  student  in  his  class;  he  was 
popular — the  class  president — and  one  of 
the  best  students  in  the  school.  But  one 
day  his  teacher  asked  him  if  he  had  been 
thinking  about  a career.  Malcolm  said 
yes,  he'd  like  to  be  a lawyer.  The  answer 
stayed  with  Malcolm  all  his  life: 

A lawyer — that's  no  realistic  goal  for  a 
nigger.  You  need  to  think  about 
something  you  can  be.  You  're  good  with 
your  hands  . . . why  don't  you  plan  on 
carpentry? 

DuBois  came  to  Harvard  after  spending 
four  years  at  Fisk  University  in  Nashville 
(Fig.  3),  where  Southern  attitudes  towards 
blacks  made  an  indelible  impression. 
While  he  immersed  himself  in  the 
academic  activities  at  Harvard  under  the 
brilliant  faculty  of  William  James,  George 
Santayana,  Josiah  Royce,  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  he  purposefully  kept  himself  apart 
from  Harvard  social  life,  a "voluntary 
segregation": 

A colored  person  in  Boston  was  more 
neighbor  to  a colored  person  in  Chicago 
than  to  the  white  person  across  the  street. 


[At  Harvard]  I was  repeatedly  a guest  in 
the  home  of  William  James  {Fig.  4):  he 
was  my  friend  and  guide  to  clear  thinking. 

After  receiving  his  A.M.  from  Harvard, 
DuBois,  went  on  to  Germany  to  study  for 
two  years.  Upon  returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  took  his  Ph.D.  from  Harvard 
and  was  determined  to  employ  sociologi- 
cal method  on  the  study  of  his  people.  In 
1899  he  produced  The  Philadelphia 
Negro,  the  first  sociological  analysis  of  a 
black  community  (Fig.  5).  Later  as 
Professor  of  Sociology  at  Atlanta 
University,  DuBois  launched  the  Atlanta 
Conference,  an  ongoing  forum  for  the 
scientific  study  of  race  in  America. 
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At  fifteen  Malcolm  came  to  Boston  to 
live  (Fig.  6),  on  Roxbury's  Waumbeck 
Street.  Here  was  a new  world: 

I spent  my  first  month  in  town  with  my 
mouth  hanging  open.  The  sharp-dressed 
young  “cats"  who  hung  on  the  comers 
and  in  the  poolrooms,  bars  and 
restaurants,  and  who  obviously  didn't 
work  anywhere,  completely  entranced 
me. 

From  Boston,  Malcolm  X went  to 
Harlem,  the  black  capital.  In  four  years 
there  he  tried  every  hustle:  numbers, 
selling  dope,  robbery.  Finally,  under 
pressure  from  rivals,  he  returned  to 
Boston  in  1945,  and  organized  a burglary 
gang  which  operated  from  an  apartment 
in  Harvard  Square  (Fig.  7).  He  was  soon 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  ten  years  in 
prison. 

At  Norfolk  prison,  Malcolm  X took 
advantage  of  the  large  library  there,  with 
its  many  volumes  on  history  and  religion, 
left  by  Lewis  Parkhurst  (Fig.  8),  a 
philanthropist  and  prison  reformer.  He 
soon  found  that  his  reading  was 
hampered  by  his  limited  vocabulary.  To 
overcome  this  hurdle,  Malcolm  copied  the 
entire  dictionary  by  hand: 

No  university  would  ask  any  student  to 
devour  literature  as  I did  when  this  new 
world  opened  up  to  me,  of  being  able  to 
read  and  understand  . . . Souls  of  Black 
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Folk  by  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  (Fig.  9)  gave  me 
a glimpse  into  the  black  people's  history 
before  they  came  to  this  country. 

As  lynchings  in  the  South  increased  and 
blacks  were  deprived  of  the  civil  rights 
they  had  obtained  during  Reconstruction, 
DuBois  left  academia  and  began  openly  to 
criticize  Booker  T.  Washington's  stance  of 
accommodation.  In  the  Niagara  move- 
ment, and  later  as  editor  of  the  Crisis 
(Fig.  10),  the  official  paper  of  theNAACP, 
DuBois  attacked  Washington  for  claiming 
that  the  condition  of  blacks  was  due  to 
their  lack  of  effort.  He  urged  blacks 
to  stand  up  for  their  rights. 

When  he  left  the  Massachusetts  Prisons 
in  1952,  Malcolm's  life  had  completely 
changed.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
Muslim  religion  under  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  Elijah  Muhammad.  In  time  he 
became  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
important  spokesmen  for  the  black  people 
of  America.  Now  when  he  returned  to 
Boston  in  1962,  it  was  to  speak  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School  (Fig.  11): 

I was  the  invited  speaker  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  Forum.  I happened  to  glance 
through  a window.  Abruptly,  I realized 
that  I was  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
apartment  house  that  was  my  old 
burglary  gang's  hideout . . . . Scenes  from 
my  once  depraved  life  flashed  through  my 
mind. 
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DuBois  became  a leader  in  Pan- 
Africanism  (Fig.  12)  and  expanded  his 
race-consciousness  to  include  the  plight  of 
all  nonwhite  peoples: 

As  I face  Africa,  I ask  myself;  what  is  it 
between  us  that  constitutes  a tie  that  I can 
feel  better  than  I can  explain?  . . . The  real 
essence  of  the  kinship  is  its  social  heritage 
of  slavery,  "the  discrimination  and  insult" 
and  this  heritage  binds  together  not 
simply  the  children  of  Africa,  but  extends 
through  yellow  Asia,  and  into  the  South 
Seas.  It  is  this  unity  that  draws  me  to 
Africa. 

DuBois  died  in  Africa  where  he  and  his 
wife  settled  in  his  last  years. 

In  1964,  Malcolm  X broke  with  the 
leadership  of  Elijah  Muhammad;  with 
many  others  who  followed  him  he  began 
to  establish  in  New  York  a more  socially 
active  Muslim  group.  To  prepare  himself 
for  the  work  ahead,  he  embarked  on  the 
hajj,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (Fig.  13). 
What  he  saw  and  learned  on  that  journey 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  relationships 
between  the  black  struggle  in  America 
and  the  aspirations  of  the  world's  peoples. 
In  Ghana,  where  he  was  greeted  with 
great  enthusiasm,  he  met  and  visited  Mrs. 
DuBois  (Fig.  14).  Shortly  after  his  return 
to  America,  he  was  assassinated  in  New 
York,  while  speaking  to  a meeting  of  his 
new  organization. 
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Appendix:  Literary  Boston  Lectures  and  Readings 


During  the  period  from  April  1975  through  December  1976  the  following 
humanists  and  writers  participated  in  the  Literary  Boston  series: 


1975 

April  16 
May  14 

Archibald  MacLeish,  Official  Opening 

Lyman  Butterfield,  Daniel  Aaron,  'The  Articulate  Adams  Family" 

June  1 

David  McCord,  poetry  reading 

June  4 

Edward  Weeks,  Richard  McDonough,  Ellen  Ballou,*  Publishing 
in  Boston;  a discussion.  ‘Paper  read  by  Edward  Weeks 

July  9 

Martin  Green,  "The  Literary  Establishment  in  nineteenth- 
century  Boston  and  Its  Opposition" 

August  6 
September  3 

Robert  Francis,  Peter  Davison,  Donald  Junkins,  poetry  reading 

Howard  Mumford  Jones,*  Reading  from  The  Many  Voices  of 
Boston  A Historical  Anthology  1630-1975.  ‘Reading  by 
Peter  Davison 

October  1 

Dan  Wakefield,  Maxine  Kumin,  Tom  McHale,  Novels  and 
novel-writing;  discussion 

November  5 

Millicent  Bell,  Henry  James;  lecture 

December  3 

Robert  Fitzgerald,  Richard  Wilbur,  Arthur  Freeman, 
poetry  reading 

1976 

January  7 
February  4 
February  18 
March  3 

Leo  Marx,  Phyllis  Cole,  Emerson  and  Thoreau;  discussion 
Justin  Kaplan,  Walt  Whitman;  lecture 
Howard  Vincent,  Melville  and  Thoreau;  lecture 
Elliot  Norton,  Theatre  in  Boston;  lecture 

April  7 

L.  E.  Sissman*,  Anne  Hussey,  Barry  Spacks,  poetry  reading 
‘Reading  by  Anne  Bernays 

May  5 
June  2 

Richard  Sewall,  Emily  Dickinson;  lecture 
John  Seelye,  "Boston  Travellers" 

July  7 

John  Malcolm  Brinnin,  reading  from  his  poems  with  comments 
on  twentieth-century  poets  in  Boston 

August  14 
September  8 

George  Starbuck,  Jane  Shore,  poetry  reading 

Alan  Lelchuk,  Richard  Todd,  Ivan  Gold,  Tim  O’Brien, 
Novels  and  novel-writing;  discussion 

October  6 

Sam  Cornish,  Alan  Dugan,  Ruth  Whitman,  poetry  reading 

November  3 

Sacvan  Bercovitch,  The  Puritan  Tradition;  talk 

December  1 

Denise  Levertov,  Kathleen  Spivack,  Marge  Piercy,  poetry  reading 
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